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BOOKS YOU WILL WANT TO READ 


SIMEON STYLITES 


Like A Mighty Army 


Seventy-five letters on such diverse topics as pulpit committees, the anoint- 
ing of Charles I], a speech for any occasion, captions “reading from left 
to right,” and modern “Christian martyrs” present a representative selec- 
tion of the Simeon Stylites columns that have been so justly acclaimed as 
something new in religious journalism. Satire, parody, irony, and illustrations 
as wide-ranging as the above samples indicate are all used in the service of a 
point—the whole clearly proving Dr. Luccock’s contention that seriousness 
should not be confused with solemnity, and that humor is often just the right 
tool to make a point sharp enough to be felt! 

“Brief, sharp, provocative . . . The Brooklyn Dodgers, TV and radio, 
Button Gwinnett, Broadway plays, Thoreau, footnotes—all these and other 
topics equally varied serve as a jumping- -off place for these brilliant ... 
homilies packed with wit and wisdom.”—N. Y. Times Book Review $2.50 


e 
A Treasury of the Kingdom 
AN ANTHOLOGY 
Compiled by E. A. BLACKBURN and others. The finest religious anthology 
in many years, with writings from Plato to T. S. Eliot emphasizing the eternal 


nature of the Christian message in 243 selections. “It is just what it is labeled, 
{ Treasury, packed full of gold.’.—HaAtrorp E. Luccock. $3.50 


A Tale of Two Brothers 


By MABEL R. BRAILSFORD. A biography of John and Charles Wesley 

that is “one of the best books I have ever read when it comes to interest. . . 

It certainly brings the Wesleys to life in an exciting way.”—BisHop GERALD 

KENNEDY Tllustrated—$4.00 
At your booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Publishers of Fine Books for Nearly Five Centuries 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


For You and the 
TEEN-AGERS 


You Know 


Living | Lin NTS 
With 
Parents 
$150 


by Grace Sloan Overton 


A nationally known youth counselor 
helps teen-agers understand the many 
problems which are part of growing 

* up. 

Showing how parents fit in, Dr. 
Overton discusses a variety of prob- 
lems, everything from how to tolerate 
a kid brother and get along at home, 
to dating, to a need for God. 


Stories gleaned from thousands of 
interviews with high school students 
are sprinkled throughout the book, 
which is written from the teen-age 
point of view. Dr. Overton, a mother 
herself, knows how teen-agers talk 
and think, and uses this knowledge 
to show parents how their children 
see them. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THIS Book Is... 
“It Isn’t Impossible 
To Understand” 

Isn’t that part of your philosophy 
as you counsel with people each day? 
Order this book to gain valuable 
counseling tips and to help the teen- 
agers you know. 


See Your Favorite Bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 


127 Ninth Avenue, N. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


November 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


USEFUL AND STIMULATING 


To the Editor: 

Permit me to express my appreciation for 
the excellent quality of Pastorat Psy- 
cHoLoGy. I am a charter subscriber, and, be- 
ing professionally interested in this field, find 
it quite useful and stimulating. 

Paut MINNICH RoBINSON 
President of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


NO FINER MAGAZINE 


To the Editor: 

You can rest assured that there is no 
finer magazine in the field of pastoral psy- 
chology than your publication. I have been 
fortunate enough to have had the best train- 
ing in the field of pastoral psychology, pas- 
toral counseling, and mental hygiene that 
any seminary could possibly offer, and this 
in itself has given me sufficient appreciation 
of the merit and worth of your magazine. 
I find none better. 

Rev. Raymonp B. Boose 
Plumcreek Church of the Brethren 
Shelecta, Pennsylvania 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for sending the copies of your 
May issue as I requested. This is such a 
remarkably valuable study of spiritual 
therapy that I would like to have some 
more copies for members of a committee 
which is gathering material on the subject. 
I am enclosing a check for $2.00. Would 
you please send me four additional copies 
of the issue? 


Mrs. Davin Mack 
Pound Ridge, New York 
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9 1954 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
' HELP WITH FOIBLES OF MEN | 
To the Editor: | The Funeral and 
My reason for subscribing to the maga- | the Mourners 
zine was that it might help me, as an indi- | : 
vidual, to help other individuals help them- | IRION 
selves. I sincerely believe that your maga- | 
zine does just that. It enables me to keep study of the 
alive the challenge of dealing sympathetic- 
ally with the foibles of men. | éynamak psychology. 
G | A book ‘which can 
EOFFREY | hel every minister 
Springfield, Missouri = 
peutic healing experi- 
ence for the mourn- 
er.’’ — Pastoral Psy- 
AN INDISPENSABLE AID 
The Chapters 
or | To the Editor: sploring the, Problem of the Funeral 
Have read through much of the April | the Mon “The Sunction of 
issue of Pastorat PsycHoLtoGy—and this Service—-Funeral Practices — Evaluating 
nd in spite of my being pressed for time! Contest for the Funeral“The- “Funeral 
As to the letters which complained of 
ON Dr. Baker’s “The Myth and Challenge of | 
Christmas,” your “Editor's Note” was most | | 
fair, even courageous. Incidentally, should | | 
I care to show partiality for my liberal | T0 
views, I was dismayed to reach such a _| HELP YOU MEET 
theologically biased article as Seward Hilt- 
ner’s editorial, “Polycrates and Easter.” ’ 
On the other extreme, the article by YOUR PEOPLE’S NEEDS | 
Polatin and Philtine is admirably well 
no written and psychologically sound. If this 
sy- is the calibre of excellence of even a few 
een of the articles to be found in Pastora 
in- | Psycno.ocy, then I certainly want to be Psychology of Pastoral Care 
as- a subscriber. J 
hat Could you begin my subscription with the 2 S 
his }| issue containing the Baker article mentioned “The application of psychology to 
ion | above, and bill me for a year’s subscription ? the whole round of the pastoral min- 
ine. Towards the achieving of an effective and istry, including visitation, peenching, 
enlightened ministry, I am convinced Pas- 
TorAL PsycHoLocy will be an indispensable 
ren aid. wisdom the pastor’s opportunity and 
J. Henry HANKISALO responsibility, . . . a valuable con- 
East Weynouth, Massachusetts tribution.”—Christian Century. 
The Chapters 
The Person and the Pas- 
MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 
h a I aol b ib ith The Pastor 
tual ew subscriber beginning wit Tho 
ome | the October issue of last year, but already of Healing — Meeting 
ttee feel that Pastorat Psycuotocy is the Death—The Pastor Him- 
‘ect, ™Ost important publication I receive. Never 
found such helpful and interesting 
articles. 
Rev. Frep B. Trevitr 
High Street Presbyterian Church At All Bookstores 
‘ork Oakland, California 
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The Man 
of the 
Month 


HARRY STACK SULLIVAN 


ARRY STACK SULLIVAN was born in Norwich, New York, in 1892, the only surviv- 

ing child of a poor Irish farmer. After working his way. through medical school at the 
Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery, Dr. Sullivan began his psychiatric career at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital under the guidance of William Alanson White. The following years 
were spent in an intensive—and later, famous—study of schizophrenia at the Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital in Baltimore and in an equally intensive study, in private practice, of 
the neuroses. Toward the end of the 1930’s he helped to found both the Washington School 
of Psychiatry and the journal “Psychiatry”; both the journal and the school are functions of 
the William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, of which he was the first President. 


Dr. Sullivan’s work with schizophrenia convinced him of the great importance of social 
factors in explaining mental illness. This brought him to the area of psychiatry, to which he 
has made so significant a contribution—the area of interpersonal relationshinps—a crucial factor 
in mental health and mental illness. During the last years of his life, he became increasingly 
interested in problems of international tensions and in the contribution that psychiatry, as one 
of the social sciences, might make. He died in 1949 in Europe, where he had been attending 
a conference of the World Federation for Mental Health, which he helped found for the 
purpose of strengthening world peace. 

Dr. Sullivan is the author of The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry and Conceptions of 
Modern Psychiatry. The Psychiatric Interview, the current Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection, is his latest book, compiled from his lectures shortly before his death by his devoted 
colleagues and students. 


In reviewing Dr. Sullivan’s work recently in the “New York Times,” Rollo May wrote: 

“As Freud was the prophet for the Victorian age of sexual suppression, Sullivan is the 
prophet for our schizoid age—our age of unrelatedness, in which, beneath all the chatter of 
radio and newspapers and all the multitudes of ‘contacts,’ people are often strangers to each 
other. 

“One of his original contributions lies in the fact that he has something to say about 
love which can be built upon. In psychology and psychiatry we have known a good deal about 
sex, and hostility, but it is amazing how little we have known about love. . . 

“Throughout there runs a convincing faith that people can change . . . his theory may 
well be the most consistent basis we yet have for a unified science of man.” 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Editorials 


Practical Professors 


HE APPEARANCE in this issue 

of ‘Personality and Preaching,” by 
the late Rufus M. Bowman, saddens 
us in the reminder of his untimely 
death. For the article itself shows fresh 
and original insights into the teaching of 
preaching of a kind from which any 
reader may profit, and points beyond 
to the possibility of additional contri- 
butions that would have been forthcom- 
ing. The loss of Dr. Bowman to his 
field of study, to Bethany Biblical 
Seminary which he headed, to his 
Church of the Brethren, and to his 
family and many friends, will continue 
to be deeply mourned. 

Yet his article reminds us also of 
a little known but fundamental de- 
velopment, in which Dr. Bowman was 
aleader, that has been taking place dur- 
ing the past few years. Although this 


does not directly involve pastors who 
have completed their formal education, 
they may wish to know about it because 
of its promise for the education of 
future ministers. 

The Bowman article printed here 
was first delivered as an address before 
the Association of Seminary Profes- 
sors in the Practical Fields, at the - 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky, in 1952. 
Two years earlier, in Columbus, Ohio, 
this Association had been organized 
under the chairmanship of Ross Sny- 
der, of the Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago. At 
the Louisville meeting Dr. Bowman 
was elected chairman, and he served 
faithfully in that capacity until his death 
in August of the same year. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Personality and Preaching 


The Development of a Healthy Personality 


Is a Necessary Factor in Increasing 


The Effectiveness of Preaching 


BY RUFUS D. BOWMAN 


Late President of Bethany Biblical Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE METHOD of teaching preach- 
ing which is described in this arti- 
cle is a product of fifteen years of ex- 
perimentation. Dr. A. F. Brightbill 
and I, who teach the practice preaching 
classes together in Bethany Biblical 
Seminary, make no claim that we have 
arrived at the best method of teaching 
preaching. Each practice preaching 
class is a creative experience and a 
joint quest for the discovery of more 
effective methods and procedures. 
This article is divided into two main 
parts: first, basic principles upon which 


This article was originally presented to 
the Association of Seminary Professors in 
the Practical Fields, and is reprinted from 
the proceedings of the Association’s 1952 
conference by permission. In our judgment, 
the program described by the author repre- 
sents an imaginative application of pastoral 
psychology in the teaching of preaching. We 
should be interested to know what preach- 
ers think of this. Do you wish you had been 
taught preaching in this way?—Ed. 


the practice preaching course is built; 
and second, methods and procedures. 
Basic Prine‘piss 

1. That the increase of effectiveness 
in preaching is vitally related to the 
cultivation of right attitudes and the 
development of a healthful personality, 
as well as to the content and construc- 
tion of sermons and the quality of 
delivery. 

2. That the teaching of preaching 
should be a positive approach to per- 
sonality growth. Students develop as 
they are brought into a creative process 
of class discussion and evaluation. 

3. That students are led to see their 
own needs through the weight of class 
judgment, and through helping to 
evaluate the needs of others. 

4. That each student minister has in- 
dividual problems and in order to help 
him become the most effective preach- 
er it is frequently necessary to draw 
upon the resources of mental hygiene. 


Methods and Procedures 
The courses in the “Art of Preach- 
ing” and “Practice Preaching” come 
in the second year of the Seminary stu- 
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PERSONALITY AND PREACHING 


dent’s program. During the first quar- 
ter the student studies the theory of 
preaching, and the class is conducted 
with a combination of lectures and dis- 
cussion. There is much sermon devel- 
oping with criticism and evaluation by 
the teacher. 

During the second and third quarters 
of the school year there is practice 
preaching. Each practice preaching 
class is limited to twenty. It is difficult 
to get the most effective participation 
and discussion when the group is larger 
than twenty. Two teachers lead the 
class: the one with a wide experience 
as counselor, pastor, and preacher: 
the other well trained in the use of 
voice and the various aspects of effec- 
tive expression. These teachers have 
worked together through the years like 
brothers. 

The opening sessions of the class are 
ice breakers. The teachers realize that 
most members of the practice preach- 
ing class come with a certain resistance 
to criticism. Others do not sense their 
own needs. Still others, after having 
their sermons praised at church, feel 
that they are pretty good and hardly 
need the class. How can resistance be 
broken down, the sense of need creat- 
ed, and a fellowship of mutual sharing 
developed? The first few class sessions 
are of tremendous importance. 

During the first class session the 
teachers talk to the class on the pur- 
pose of the course and give suggestions 
on the “ethics of criticism.” Statements 
such as the following are made: 

(1). The purpose of the course is to 
help each man become the best possible 
preacher of the “Good News.” 

(2). This class should become a fel- 
lowship of mutual sharing and helpful- 
ness. Each student needs encourage- 
ment as well as suggestions for growth. 
We should help each student discover 
his strong points as well as the areas in 
which he needs improvement. Each 


Dr. Rufus D. Bowman 

The theological world was shocked to 
learn of the sudden death of Dr. Rufus D. 
Bowman, which occurred August 19, 1952 
en route to his home from a lecture tour 
in the west. For fifteen years, Dr. Bow- 
man had served with distinction as presi- 
dent of Bethany Biblical Seminary in Chi- 
cago, the graduate theological school of 
the Church of the Brethren. Born in Vir- 
ginia in 1899, he was educated at Bridge- 
water College, Yale University Divinity 
School, and Northwestern University 
where he received his Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree. He was one of the most able 
and trusted leaders of his denomination, 
having served as moderator of the Annual 
Conference of the Church of the Brethren, 
chairman of her General Brotherhood 
Board, and chairman of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Commission, He travelled around the 
world, and lectured widely across the 
nation. 

A leader also in interdenominational 
activities, Dr. Bowman represented his 
communion in the Federal Council of 
Churches, and was chairman of the Breth- 
ren delegation to the National Council 
of Churches.’ He participated actively in 
the work of the American Association of 
Theological Schools, and at the time of 
his death was president of the Association 
of Seminary Professors in the Practical 
Fields. It was at the biennial meeting of 
this organization that he presented a 
paper on “A New Way of Teaching 
Preaching,” which stimulated such in- 
terest in the field that the editors of Pas- 
TORAL PsycHoLocy asked permission to 
reprint it here. This permission was 
granted shortly before his death. 

In the passing of Dr. Bowman, not 
only has his own denomination lost a 
great leader, but the church has lost a 
great Christian statesmen. — Dr. Pau 
MINNICH Rosinson, President of Bethany 
Biblical Seminary, successor to Dr. Rufus 
D. Bowman. 


student should overcome his sensitivity 
because we share together for the pur- 
pose of helping each other. The class 
should inspire men to preach and also 
help them overcome their problems. 

(3). Class participation on the part 
of each member is very important. 
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(4). Every man’s opinion is valu- 
able. The student should be free to give 
his own conviction even though it dis- 
agrees with another student or with a 
teacher. The opinions of the teachers 
will be given along with those of the 
students. As a procedure efforts will 
be made to get consensus on the most 
vital points, but where there are strong 
disagreements, majority and minority 
view points will be registered for the 
purpose of helping the student think 
through the criticisms. 

(5). Every man’s theology is sacred. 
No effort is made to put all students 
through the same theological mold. 

(6). No statement should be made 
regarding the man’s personal appear- 
ance which he cannot help, such as ex- 
treme height, shortness of stature, or 
color of eyes. Suggestions may be 
made, however, regarding the appro- 
priateness of his garb for pulpit wear. 

(7). While the student’s preaching 
is being evaluated, he takes his place as 
a member of the group, takes notes on 
the criticism, and says nothing unless 
some point is not understood. He has a 
right to ask questions if some point is 
not clear. But all defensiveness is eli- 
minated. The student learns how to 
take criticism. This is a part of the 
discipline. The student is encouraged 
to think through the criticism. This 
process is aided when the sermon is 
played back to the student from the 
tape recorder. 

(8). Since the class will be dealing 
with the delicate aspects of the human 
spirit, care should be exercised not to 
do damage to a personality. All of us 
need to be pointed to the stars-as well 
as helped to see our places of great 
need. 

During the past quarter a man who 
was having difficult personal and fami- 
ly problems entered the practice 
preaching class. A number of us won- 
dered what he would do. He was silent 


November 


in class for several weeks. When his 
time for preaching came, he surprised 
all of us by preaching a strong sermon. 
The class gave him good encourage- 
ment. We saw this man become an 
active participant in the class fellow- 
ship, put up his head and go forward. 


FTER the ethics of criticism are 

discussed, the second and third 
class sessions draw up the bases of 
evaluation. Each practice preaching 
class creates its own criteria of judg- 
ment. Suggestions from the class are 
put on the blackboard, and then a com- 
mittee chosen by the class organizes 
the material and brings it back to the 
class in mimeographed form. 

In creating their own standards of 
evaluation, the awakening process be- 
gins. Many of them begin to sense their 
own needs. In thinking through the 
criteria of judgment the class members 
draw upon their own experience, their 
knowledge of sermon building gained 
in the first quarter’s work, and the in- 
sights which came through the mental 
hygiene classes which they took during 
their first year in school. 

The criteria of judgment drawn up 
by the class during the spring quarter 
of this year has been mimeographed for 
your information. 

After the bases of evaluation have 
been established, the schedule of 
preaching begins. 

(1). Each minister in turn preaches 
three sermons during the quarter. The 
first sermon is twelve minutes in 
length, the second and third sermons 
are eight minutes. The third is a radio 
sermon, preached from the radio studio 
in the school. Each sermon is taken 
down on a tape recorder. Holding 
strictly to twelve or eight minutes is 
another part of the discipline. 

(2). The setting for the sermon is 
made just as normal as possible. There 
is a worshipful prelude, scripture 
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reading and prayer. The members of 
the class listen to the sermon in an at- 
tentive mood. After the message a few 
minutes are taken for the members of 
the class and teachers to write down 
their reactions and evaluations. The 
minister or ministers who have preach- 
ed come back and join the class fellow- 
ship. 

(3). One teacher leads the class in 
evaluation. Sometimes the approach is 
to mention the strong points regard- 
ing the preaching, and following that 
to offer the suggestions for improve- 
ment. At other times the main points 
of the bases for evaluation are followed 
for criticizing the message. Always the 
situation is guarded so that the ap- 
proach is positive for the development 
of the personality. The young ministers 
are encouraged to become their best 
selves. The man who preaches is not 
made to feel that he is the target of 
criticism. Rather he is brought into a 
fellowship of suffering where students 
and teachers are helping him become 


the man he should become as a servant 
of God. 


(4). In the class discussions, the 
teachers do not speak first. Neither do 
they necessarily speak last. They share 
in discussion just like members of the 
class. They do not exercise power over, 
but power with. Members of the class 
are free to disagree with the teachers. 
The teachers respect them as mature 
students. They learn to respect their 
own judgments. Often consensus is 
reached. At other times, majority and 
minority opinions are registered. Mem- 
bers of the class take notes on the dis- 
cussions. These notes help in the eval- 
uations of the next sermons. The stu- 
dents keep note books with a section 
for each student so they can evaluate 
the progress of each minister. 


Resistance is broken down through 
the process of the class. They are all 


in it. The dawn comes up after the first 
cycle of sermons. Most all of the stu- 
dents begin to sense this need and be- 
come eager to grow. Dr. Brightbill 
privately uses two evaluation sheets. 
They are called “Speech Manifesta- 
tions” and “Voice and Speech Analy- 
sis.” The information on these sheets 
is used as a basis for class evaluation 
and private counseling. 


HE relationship between effective 

preaching and mental hygiene is 
often apparent. The use of the voice is 
related to emotional control. Some- 
times a timid’ soul needs greater self- 
confidence. Frequently a minister must 
overcome a basic feeling of inferiority. 
Then, too, speech patterns are dis- 
covered. From whence did these pat- 
terns come? Who are the ministers 
imitating? Members of the class bring 
to these discussions the insights of 
mental hygiene. They are encouraged 
to analyze themselves through their 
knowledge of mental hygiene. Speech 
patterns, the need of greater self- 
confidence and emotional control are 
pointed out through discussions, but 
the overcoming of these factors calls 
for a process of counseling. Both teach- 
ers carry on a great deal of personal 
counseling and some cases are sent to 
the teacher of mental hygiene in the 
school. Students have been sent to the 
medical doctor at Bethany Hospital 
for nose and throat examinations. Op- 
erations have sometimes removed nasal 
conditions resulting in great improve- 
ment in speech. 

During the past quarter we had one 
student who felt that he was pretty 
good. He had, however, outstanding 
weaknesses. Through the weight of 
class judgment he became humble and 
teachable. 


Another student had a_ peculiar 
speech pattern. Through a process of 
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counseling we discovered where he got 
it. Through much practice and indi- 
vidual attention the speech pattern was 
overcome. 


This procedure in teaching preach- 
ing includes much personal attention 
to individual cases, a great deal of 
practice, and a careful follow-up. 


(a) Each member of the class has a 
thirty minute practice period per week. 


(b) Each sermon is preached over 
the tape recorder several times before 
it is preached to the class, and helpful 
suggestions are given by a teacher. 


(c) After the evaluation of the class, 
the young minister listens to the ser- 
mon played back to him from the tape 
recorder. The teacher helps the stu- 
dent to see the basis for the various 
criticisms. This follow up is very signi- 
ficant. This procedure brings many 
students to sense their need of help. 
Students often bring their wives along 
to listen to the sermon from the tape. 
It is helpful for the wife of a minister 
to understand the bases of evaluation 
and the minister’s greatest area of 
need. Wives should know, too, that 
ministers need encouragement as well 
as criticism. In considering the pro- 
gram for next year, we may set up sev- 
eral services for the wives of ministers. 
They are important counselors for their 
husbands in the area of preaching. 


(d) Students with great need in the 
area of voice are frequently asked to 
take voice lessons. 


Still another factor in this follow up, 
is the course which comes the next 
vear, entitled, “The Minister’s Voice 
and Radio Preaching.” This course 
builds upon the Practice Preaching 
course and goes farther. It offers still 
another opportunity for those with 
great needs to increase their effective- 
ness in preaching. 


HAT are the results of this 

method of teaching preaching? 
Through the quarter marked improve- 
ments are made in almost every case. 
The class becomes a fellowship of mu- 
tual helpfulness and understanding. In 
fact, the class grows into a strong 
spiritual fellowship. Practically with- 
out exception the members of the class 
participate in the discussions. Very 
rarely do we have members of the class 
who manifest any sensitivity to the dis- 
cussions. Many expressions of appre- 
ciation are given for the class. The 
ministers are asking for the opportuni- 
ty to come in from the field occasion- 
ally for a check-up on their preaching. 
Ministers already out in the field are 
asking for summer institutes where 
their preaching can be evaluated. 


As a summary, may I say that this 
method .of teaching preaching is based 
upon the principle that the develop- 
ment of a healthful personality is a 
necessary factor in increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of preaching. To this end 
the resources of mental hygiene are 
used. The students draw up their own 
bases of evaluation. The classes are 
conducted upon the basis of creative 
participation in discussions. The stu- 
dent is led to see his own needs through 
the weight of class judgment and 
through his help in evaluating the needs 
of others. Students are given honest 
encouragement and also made to see 
the areas where progress should be 
made. Personality problems are 
handled through a process of counsel- 
ing. Much attention is given to indi- 
vidual cases. A very careful follow-up 
is planned. 


This article is presented with the 
hope that through our mutual sharing 
those of us who teach preaching will 
receive help from each other. 
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Masturbation 


Help in Establishing Better Relations with 


God and Man Appears the Only Rational 


Remedy for the Conditions which Cause 


Masturbation and Other Inadequate 


Forms of Sexual Behavior 


BY GOTTHARD BOOTH, M.D. 


Associate of the Seminars 
on Religion and Health, Columbia University 


The following article is written at 
the special request of the Editor, who 
felt that the correspondence between 
Seward Hiltner and myself (Pas- 
TORAL PsycHoLocy, March 1953, pp. 
59-62) had indicated an important 
difference of opinton regarding the 
ethics of sex, specifically regarding 
the value of negative commandments 
in this sphere—GotTHARD BootH 


History of the Problem 


T CAME as a great surprise to me 

that my medical advice against stric- 
tures on masturbation would raise in 
Seward Hiltner’s mind fundamental 
questions regarding my sense of re- 
sponsibility and Protestant position. 
Fortunately I was soon enlightened 
about the connection between mastur- 
bation and Protestantism by the schol- 
arly article of Dr. René Spitz, “Author- 
ity and Masturbation,” which appeared 


at that time in the “Psychoanalytic 
Quarterly” (vol. 21, pp. 490-527; 
1952). It shows that the Old and New 
Testament ignored masturbation com- 
pletely, the early and the medieval 
Church considered it as deserving only 
the lightest forms of penance and clas- 
sified it, sensibly enough, with erotic 
fantasies. St. Thomas Aquinas, again, 
did not consider it at all worth men- 
tioning in his discussion of mortal and 
venial sins. The first sign of a change 
of attitude was a pamphlet, “Onania,” 
which was published around 1700 in 
England and was published in several 
editions and languages. The anonymous 
author had to coin the word onanism in 
order to connect the “heinous sin of 
self-pollution”” with a crime severely 
punished by God. To this end he had to 
misinterpret Onan’s sin (Genesis 38, 
9) as masturbation. Actually Onan had 
performed coitus interruptus in order 
to defy the Law of the Levitivate ac- 
cording to which it had been his duty 
to beget a son with his brother’s widow. 
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In 1760 the famous Swiss physician 
Tissot gave the newly aroused worry 
about masturbation a medical ration- 
alization, blaming it for a great num- 
ber of serious diseases. From then on 
a rich literature on the subject has been 
produced, particularly in Protestant 
countries. 


Dr. Spitz gives a plausible explana- 
tion for the timing of this sudden con- 
cern with an old and common practice : 
Under the medieval Catholic Church 
sin and its expiation was clearly de- 
fined and the responsibility of the par- 
ents was limited to the application of 
the moral code of the Church. “Obedi- 
ence to this code was rewarded with 
unconditional protection of the individ- 
ual.” Protestantism took this security 
away ; each individual became “‘respon- 
sible only to himself and to God.” As 
the patriarchal family system continued, 
“each father began to realize that he 
had to regulate the conduct of his fam- 
ily on his own responsibility. ...”’ and 
to make “‘the distinction between venial 
and mortal sin... The resulting be- 
wilderment and anxiety created “phobic 
defenses against sexuality in general, 
and particularly against those of its 
forms which were most difficult to check 
and to control.” Thus the parents, edu- 
cators, and physicians got stuck with 
a losing battle against masturbation as 
nothing provokes masturbation more 
than to create anxiety about it. The 
growing exasperation can be deduced 
from the increasingly punitive and 
sadistic character of the “cures” at- 
tempted, e.g., physical restraint, circum- 
cision, excision of the clitoris. Only 
when the growing influence of psycho- 
analysis began to dissipate the anxieties 
about sex in general, some sense of 
proportion regarding the nature of mas- 
turbation began to become more com- 
mon again. 


November 
The Meaning of Masturbation 


The following facts about masturba- 
tion seem to be pertinent.* It occurs 
in human beings as well as in animals 
when a great deal of sexual stimulation 
is created without allowing normal 
completion of the act. Such frustrating 
situations do not arise easily under 
favorable conditions of existence, be- 
cause arousal is normally the response 
to a situation permitting the act. This 
regulation is most pronounced in ani- 
mals as they usually react only in 
presence of egg cells ready for fertiliza- 
tion. In human beings sexual desire has 
become generally the expression of 
strong affection between two people, 
regardless of procreative intentions. In 
psychologically healthy people, how- 
ever, awareness of the physical oppor- 
tunities as well as of cultural and ethical 
standards prevents by and _ large 
arousals which would lead to frustra- 
tion. In spite of the word “‘self-satis- 
faction” a full climax requires its shar- 
ing with a partner. This, under normal 
conditions, makes unnecessary the fre- 
quently heard concern that people may 
become addicted to self-satisfaction at 
the expense of normal sexual motiva- 
tions. The origins of this fear will be 
discussed subsequently. Obviously the 
psychosomatic regulations just men- 
tioned do not function always, particu- 
larly not for the adolescent members of 
western culture with its confused and 
contradictory attitudes toward emo- 
tional needs. So, particularly in the 
young, sexual tensions mount more or 
less frequently to the point at which 
masturbation becomes the safety valve 


*In some cases masturbation is due to an 
organic condition, worm or infection, for in- 
stance. It is obvious that in cases in which 
a person feels disturbed by chronic genital 
irritation, a physician should be consulted re- 
garding the need for physical or psychological 
treatment. 
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to “let off steam.” This does not lessen 
either the basic desire nor the capacity 
for normal fulfillment when circum- 
stances become favorable. 

Ethically the act seems to be as harm- 
less as pounding the table to release 
pent-up anger. Nobody screams “mur- 
der’’ in the case of the latter case, so 
why in the case of masturbation do the 
moralists act as upset as in the case of 
promiscuity? The most obvious ex- 
planation seems to be that such people 
have become so insecure about the 
value and meaning of sex that they are 
startled every time it raises its “ugly 
head” outside of the marriage bed, to 
use the Anglo-Saxon parlance. (I do 
not remember ever having come across 
a correspondingly abusive expression in 
another language except that of the 
author of ‘“Onania”). This cultural mo- 
tivation for masturbation-phobia has, 
however, some deeper and most per- 
nicious aspects to which I am coming 
presently. 

As anxiety prevents people from ob- 
serving and thinking clearly, they inter- 
pret uncritically everything possible as 
proof of the reality of their fears. As 
there have been, probably always in 
western culture, a number of sick people 
who masturbate compulsively and do 
not respond to the other sex, writers 
and preachers on the subject had no 
difficulty to find material in support 
of their worries about the terrible con- 
sequences of this act. What they could 
not see was that they mistook the symp- 
tom for the cause. Compulsive mastur- 
bation is simply the effect of a serious- 
ly disturbed emotional relationship with 
the human environment and is found 
in psychotics, neurotics, and organic de- 
ficiencies of the brain. If sexual excite- 
ment persists in spite of continued frus- 
tration, this indicates that a very serious 
obstacle keeps the individual frantical- 
ly desiring contact with another human 


being, but is incapable of effecting it. 
The reason may be found in repres- 
sions operating in the mind of the vic- 
tim, but it also may often be due to 
the attitude of the person toward whom 
the victim is striving. As indicated 
above, in human beings, sexuality has 
become increasingly the physical mani- 
festation of emotional needs. (For an 
explanation I must refer to my article 
on the “The Meaning of Sex” in the 
issue of PAsToRAL PsycHoLocy, Sep- 
tember 1952). This accounts for the 
fact that strong anxiety for emotional 
rapport takes on the form of physical 
sexual desire and alarms the ignorants 
and the prudes. 


Actually this physical manifestation 
must be taken in most cases symbolical- 
ly, exactly as we have learned to con- 
sider an epileptic attack as a symbolic 
act of self-assertion in defiance of a 
restricting environment. Despite the 
murderous violence, of which some epi- 
leptics are capable, most of them can 
be helped by giving them socially ac- 
ceptable forms of self-expression, and 
they do not need to kill their psycho- 
logical opponent. That sexual excite- 
ment in anxious individuals must be un- 
derstood symbolically, this can be 
learned even from animals, e.g., in those 
who have been made systematically 
anxious in order to study animal neu- 
roses. Another example is provided by 
stray pups who continuously mount a 
bitch not in heat until they find them- 
selves to be at home in a new situation. 
During the last war Wittkower and 
Cowan established the fact that just 
the generally anxious and insecure 
soldiers were plagued by “sexual 
needs,” not the healthy and secure ones. 
As the authors put it: “There is not the 
slightest evidence for the view which 
attractively links up health, virility and 
promiscuity.” (“Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine,” 1944, pp. 287-294). The correct- 
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ness of the symbolic interpretation of 
masturbation in anxious people can be 
proven from the experience that with 
the establishment of a trusting thera- 
peutic relationship the compulsive mas- 
turbator may suddenly lose the symp- 
tom in spite of continued “sexual frus- 
tration.” 


HE SYMBOLIC significance of 

sexual overstimulation explains the 
fact that in serious personality dis- 
orders the existence of masturbation is 
actually prognostically favorable 
sign. It indicates that there is a strong 
need for emotional rapport underneath 
the blocking on the conscious level. On 
the other hand, a patient who truthfully 
asserts never to have masturbated is 
likely to turn out a difficult case, because 
western culture is so apt to produce for 
most people the frustrations leading, at 
least occasionally, to masturbation. 
These statements, may it be said em- 
phatically, do not apply to every single 
individual, because human nature is too 
complex to allow sweeping generaliza- 
tions, yet they are true often enough to 
throw light on the topic under discus- 
sion. To understand this aspect is par- 
ticularly important because the positive 
significance of masturbation is often 
cancelled out and turned into a liability 
by. misunderstanding of all sexual re- 
actions as nothing but a bid for sexual 
intercourse or at least genital satisfac- 
tion. Such misinterpretations occur 
with particular frequency to those 
people who are actually the key persons 
to the “sexual” symptom. 

As we have seen, the latter means 
that an individual feels insecure in re- 
lationship to a person on whom he 
needs to depend emotionally: a parent, 
mate, teacher, or physician. Now this 
insecurity is often caused by neurotic 
inhibitions in those persons which cause 
fear of sexuality and, specifically, the 
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tendency to experience sex as dirty. It 
is easy to see that the conscious or even 
unconscious awareness of being desired 
by the masturbator will provoke in such 
neurotic individuals rejection and ag- 
gravate the symptom, although it could 
be cured by a show of sympathetic un- 
derstanding. It may be added in paren- 
thesis that even the most direct demands 
for sexual intercourse made on minis- 
ters, teachers, and physicians are no 
proof of passionate love, but usually ex- 
press a desperate desire to break 
through a psychological barrier. The 
real need is for emotional, not for 
genital, intercourse. 


The Attitude toward Masturbation 


It is easy to see from the preceding 
facts why strictures on masturbation 
are so liable to increase the symptom: 
they are usually imposed by the very 
persons whose failure to sympathize 
causes the symptom. This justifies the 
advice against the imposition of any 
strictures on masturbation as a method 
of medical expediency. Until the middle 
of the 18th century this was the atti- 
tude of Judaism, Catholicism, and 
Protestantism, hardly religions in favor 
of irresponsibility, hedonism, and liber- 
tarianism. Apparently until that time 
theologians in all three camps had re- 
tained an intuitive understanding of 
human nature which enabled them to 
recognize in masturbation a morally 
harmless safety valve of anxiety. The 
modern notion of masturbation as a 
hedonistic addiction indicates the ex- 
tent to which western man has become 
estranged from nature during the last 
250 years so that it deprived him of 
the common sense to deal with as ordi- 
nary an occurrence as masturbation. 
This makes it necessary to clarify what 
I had in mind when I recommended as 
a positive approach to sexual problems 
that the Church should respect the 
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“natural feelings” of people and “ex- 
pound the Natural Law of God's crea- 
tion.” 

These references to nature evoked 
in Seward Hiltner’s mind—and proba- 
bly in those of a number of other read- 
ers—the image that this would mean 
an invitation to “hedonism and liber- 
tarianism’’ and caused his stern re- 
minder that ‘“‘man having freedom en- 
dowed by God, has power of decision 
about how the sexual aspects of his 
being are to be expressed or used; he 
is not under blind instinctual drive just 
because he is a human being. .... this 
conviction negates any assumption that 
sex is a flood which must sweep all be- 
fore it.” (PastoraAL PsycHo.ocy, 
March 1953, p.61). All this, I wish to 
emphasize, stems from Hiltner’s asso- 
ciations with “nature” as I had certain- 
ly neither in my letter nor on any other 
occasions voiced such views of human 
nature. Apparently Hiltner considers 
the part of nature which man shares 
with the animals as a “blind”? mecha- 
nism without spiritual meaning in it- 
self. According to this concept it is 
the responsibility of man to make of 
this dumb animal material some spirit- 
ually respectable use. This dualistic 
image of man stems obviously from the 
mechanistic period of science which 
tried to explain even man as a machine 
and denied that the whole of nature is 
the creation of God who is Spirit. 
Those who were impressed by the 
wonders of mechanistic science, but 
unable to give up completely the faith 
in God came then to the uneasy solu- 
tion that the body is like a marvelous 
automobile into which God put the 
human soul to drive it according to His 
instructions. 

Natural science today, however, does 
no longer hold to the view that any 
part of the natural world is nothing 
but a blind mechanism. In the course of 
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the last 50 years astronomers, physi- 
cists, biologists, and physicians have 
been accumulating evidence that phy- 
sical nature is not a rigid, blind mecha- 
nism, but alive to the last atom. This 
makes of the classical laws of physics 
and biology mere statistical regulari- 
ties which have always permitted big 
and small new developments, starting 
with the beginning of our cosmos ap- 
proximately 3.5 billion years ago. In 
biology, specifically, we discover more 
and more that the ‘‘d/ind instincts” and 
“reflex mechanisms” of animals were 
artifacts resulting from the types of ex- 
periments which were made to prove 
the mechanistic hypothesis. Actually 
even the most primitive protozoa show 
purpose as well as individuality. Thus 
the responsibility of man goes beyond 
the task of fitting his ‘‘physical nature” 
into his system of social responsibili- 
ties. If he is at all serious about nature 
being the spirit-endowed creation of 
God he must first of all try to develop 
a reverent understanding of the mean- 
ing of whichever part of nature he in- 
tends to deal with. Only intellectual 
pride could estrange modern western 
man from nature to such an extent 
that the wonders of sex came to be 
thought of as “blind instincts” or as a 
destructive “flood,” to be controlled by 
the human ego. 


Certainly, irresponsible and destruc- 
tive things are done in the sexual 
sphere, but particularly by people who 
have been looking down on sex as the 
lowly part of man. Often they are the 
ignorant victims of a puritanical educa- 
tion, but the most dangerous are those 
who pride themselves so much in their 
spirituality that they blind themselves 
to the sexual part of their nature. This 
makes them liable to be swept away 
by the dammed-up flood of unadmitted 
needs .into shocking violation of the 
feelings of others. Frankly “carnal” 
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people usually would not misbehave 
this way regardless of their morals, be- 
cause they simply know that sexual sat- 
isfaction depends on mutual spontanei- 
ty. Aside from the sins of commission 
due to ignorance of nature there are 
also the sins of omission such as failure 
to take the sexual problems of others 
into serious consideration. Abuse and 
misery would not have been inflicted 
for 200 years on countless mastur- 
bators, had people continued to respect 
sexual nature as God’s creation. As 
things developed historically, Protes- 
tantism started the confusion about 
masturbation, but the materialistic 
phase of science and medicine made 
things far worse. 


The Modern Concern with Masturbation 


In the course of the last 150 years 
western man became increasingly cap- 
tivated by the humanistic dream of 
“science conquering nature.” It took 
the explosion of atomic bombs on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain to awaken 
him fully to the realization that actu- 
ally it is man on whom science has been 
closing in for the kill. The destructive 
faith in salvation by science has also 
contributed to the fact that masturba- 
tion became a bedeviling problem in 
modern times. The materialistic charac- 
ter of science and its quasi-religious 
claims entailed psychologically a one- 
sided emphasis on the ego. Sex, the 
compensating counterpart of the ego, 
became correspondingly reduced in 
value. Individual existence gained in 
regard to social freedom and material 
security, but sex lost its natural sig- 
nificance through birth control and 
liberalization of divorce laws. So the 
emotional security of the individual, 
founded on the natural family, was lost 
in favor of the social and material 
gains. Even as expression of emotional 
communication sex lost its meaning 
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considerably because the materialistic 
emphasis degraded it to a hedonistic ap- 
petite of the ego. As the still mounting 
flood of literature on the technique of 
“love” making indicates, those who 
approach sex sportingly as a physical 
play find themselves often disappointed 
and emotionally as lonely after the act 
as they were before. It seems likely to 
me that this widespread sexual frus- 
tration has its share in keeping people 
concerned with masturbation as a “sex- 
ual outlet,” to use Kinsey’s telling term. 
As long as people seek in sex mainly 
their own physical satisfaction, the dif- 


. ference between masturbation and in- 


tercourse becomes often negligible; in 
fact, many neurotics find the former 
more satisfactory because the duty to 
satisfy the partner detracts from the 
fantasy enjoyment which has taken the 
place of emotional rapture shared with 
the lover. The salvation from the emo- 
tional loneliness and masturbatory sex- 
uality can come only froma new under- 
standing of the nature of man: the limi- 
tations of the ego, the meaning of sex, 
and the importance of spontaneous 
emotional relationships. Only on the 
basis of such understanding, it seems to 
me, can one expect an exercise of free 
will, specifically the establishment of 
human relationships which do not lead 
to masturbation. This I would consider 
a Protestant position, not an attempt 
to suppress masturbation as an undesir- 
able form of sexual activity. The latter 
leads to what T. S. Eliot calls 

“the greatest treason, 

To do the right thing for the wrong 

reason.” 


Summary 


Masturbation is usually the symptom 
of a need for emotional closeness to 
another person, not necessarily of a 
genuine need for sexual intercourse. 
The sexual excitement involved is to 
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be understood symbolically, the self- 
induced orgasm represents a safety 
valve for excessive tension. It is in it- 
self without pathological significance. 
The reasons why a person masturbates 
occasionally may be found in the ex- 
ternal situation; they may be due to 
some difficulty in the personality which 
prevents satisfactory emotional rela- 
tionships. 

In certain cases masturbation mani- 
fests itself as a compulsion and thus 
becomes the symptom of some psychi- 
atric problem. Treatment will have to 
concern itself with the underlying psy- 
chological disturbance which may be 
organic or psychotic. The existence of 
masturbation itself has only significance 
inasmuch as it may be the most obvious 
symptom of the personality disorder. 
(‘““Masturbatio” means in all likeli- 
hood: “mas turbatio”: “masculine or 
genital disturbance”). 

The symptom has acquired practical 
importance only in the course of the 
last 250 years. The cause is to be found 
in the growing emotional isolation of 
modern man: Protestantism forced 
him to face God without the moral sup- 
port given by the Catholic Church; 
materialistic science and industrializa- 
tion estranged him from nature, eco- 
nomic competitiveness dehumanized 


working conditions, and last but not 
least, ego-emphasis and the cult of sex 
as physical appetite weakened the emo- 
tional security in marriage. The anxiety 
resulting from all these factors in- 
creased the experience of sexual needs, 
but at the same time the widespread 
misunderstanding of sex decreased the 
chances for finding emotional and sex- 
ual satisfaction. 

Help in establishing better relations 
with God and man appears the only 
rational remedy for the conditions 
which cause masturbation and other in- 
adequate forms of sexual behavior. At- 
tempts to suppress them directly are 
about as helpful as immobilizing an epi- 
leptic by means of a plaster cast. In 
order to turn the distraught into respon- 
sible Christians, we have to open their 
minds for the meaning of their own 
feelings and for the spirit which is ex- 
pressed in Natural Law. In this respect 
the churches could help a great deal to 
remove masturbation from the list of 
educational problems. 

* * * 


Editor’s Note. A second article on 
masturbation by the Rev. Thomas J. 
Bigham, Professor of Christian Ethics, 
General Theological Seminary, written 
from the point of view of the theologian, 
will be published in an early issue. 


Sin, Faith, and Psychotherapy 


H fear DOCTRINE of original sin and salvation by faith is significant as an 
acknowledged or unacknowledged part of psychotherapy, because in it man 


accepts his separation from a transcendent being, with its meaning that he 
cannot become reunited and saved by any individual effort he might make, but 
only by surrendering his realized limitations to divine grace. Particularly in 
our aggressive, moralistic society it is as difficult as it is essential to understand 
the limitations and possibilities of man as separate from any code of worldly 
accomplishment. Participation in the services and symbols of the church is im- 
portant, because through them man transcends the experiences of the physical 
world of his consciousness, particularly of his overemphasized individuality. 
The equality of all church members in relation to service and ritual gives 
emphasis to their common relatedness to the ground of all being. The symbolic 
life of the church forms the positive counterpart to the individual sacrifice of 
pride—GorrHarD Bootu, M.D. 
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What We Get and Give in Pastoral Care 


What We Give: 


ll: The Existential 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Federated Theological Faculty, 
The University of Chicago 


Y THESIS in this final article of 
the series is that we must, in 
some fundamental sense, give ourselves 
if we are to give what pastoral care re- 
quires and lures us to give. But this is 
not so simple as it sounds. If we put 
ourselves into the situation in such a 
way that the selfhood potentialities of 
the other are qualified, then we have 
promoted neither growth in grace nor 
in maturity. But if we simply leave our- 
selves out, and consider that we are 
only in the business of applying spirit- 
ual dressings, then nothing at all is 
likely to happen. What does this para- 
dox really mean? In what sense are 
we in, and in what sense, out? 
It may be instructive to turn aside 
for a brief look at the developments on 


Editor’s Note: This is the concluding 
article in the series of four on “What We 
Get and Give in Pastoral Care” by Seward 
Hiltner. The first three, “What We Get, I: 
Self Understanding,” “What We Get, II: 
Theological Understanding,” “What We 
Give: I: The Scientific,” were published in 
the February, March, and April issues. 


this point in psychoanalysis and other 
psychotherapies. In the pre-scientific, 
pre-psychoanalytic stage, and the peri- 
od of the wise old country doctor, the 
therapist was certainly “in” the situ- 
ation. He gave common sense advice, 
he used suggestion, he told how much 
interested he was and proved it, he 
recommended sea voyages, and pre- 
scribed pink pills. He was mightily con- 
cerned that his patient know of his 
interest. But if his patient took pink 
pills and got better, he chuckled to him- 
self and said, “Nerves!” If a middle- 
aged housewife came back tanned from 
a Bermuda voyage, the doctor rubbed 
his hands and noted to himself how dis- 
mal it must be to live with her husband 
anyhow. When she returned a year la- 
ter, in tears, indicating that her hus- 
band would finance no more sea voy- 
ages, all he could do was switch her to 
pills and suggestion. He was “in” but in 
“by ear” only. This was pre-scientific. 

Then there came, along with what 
was called science, what now seems to 
us to be an objective detachment, work- 
ing overtime to be as far “out” as pos- 
sible. Freud first tried hypnotism, which 
operates from the outside in. When he 
discovered the method of free associa- 
tion, he as the therapist was plainly 
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more “in” than he had been before; for 
he had to follow the patient’s train of 
associations through pathways which 
were not according to the logic of the 
analyst. And yet the undertone was still 
that the doctor, through listening to the 
patient’s associations, sees connections 
which are not apparent to the patient ; 
and, at the proper time, discloses these 
to the patient. Soon came discovery of 
the phenomena of transference and 
counter-transference, showing clearly 
that it was not just the insights and 
connections which the patient got, but 
in some way the actual relationship 
with the analyst which was therapeu- 
tic. For a time this was objectified. 
Transference meant transferring to the 
analyst feelings one once had had to- 
ward father, mother, and other signifi- 
cant persons.The analyst still thought 
that he, as a person, was “out.” 


— psychotherapy no longer 
holds with such conceptions of 
“outness.” To be sure, there are differ- 
ences of degree ; but all groups now hold 
that something goes on in therapy which 
involves a vital contemporary relation- 
ship, and not solely the recapitulation of 
past relationships. Willy-nilly, the 
therapist is “in” and it is a vital part of 
therapy for the therapist to know just 
how he is “in.” Perhaps significantly 
enough as a symbol, less and less psy- 
chotherapy, even psychoanalytic, is 
carried on with the patient lying on a 
couch and the analyst, sitting in the un- 
seen chair of Mt. Olympus, behind. 
More and more it is a face to face en- 
counter. To be sure, the therapist does 
not take the first thirty minutes to tell 
about the basketball game he attended 
the night before, or to give a systematic 
account of his views on Adam Smith. 
Therapy is not mere swapping of stor- 
ies or feelings. Both people have agreed, 
at least implicitly, that the purpose of 
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their work is to help clarify the feelings 
and views of one. The therapist’s not 
discussing his ball game is not, there- 
fore, a proof of his “‘outness.” It is sim- 
ply a consistent pursuit of what both 
have agreed to in terms of their pur- 
pose. If the “inness” of the therapist 
comes to the point where it affects his 
capacity for therapy, he is now consid- 
ered obligated to do something about 
this, not just to try to keep “out.” If he 
should find himself repelled or bored by 
his patient, or discover himself engaged 
in constant sex reveries about the pa- 
tient, he should get another therapist, 
or perhaps even discuss this with the 
patient. 

It seems to me that pastoral care has 
gone through somewhat similar stages 
to those described for psychotherapy, 
although we were not stuck so long as 
the therapists at the stage of “outness.” 
What did we do in our pre-scientific 
era? We prayed with our parishioner, 


and tried to buck him up so that he. 


could see the silver lining in his own 
cloud. We used spiritual pink pills, and 
sea voyages of work in settlement 
houses. Through it all we were no doubt 
sometimes helpful. But we never knew 
why, and did not even realize there was 
anything to know. We evaluated our 
success largely in terms of being able to 
pull the answer out of our Bible or our 
hip pocket. If he is anxious and dis- 
traught, and we teach him to pray, and 
he feels better when he prays—Q. E. D., 
prayer helps anxiety, our job is done. 
What really happened, we ask today? 
We believe there is something to be in- 
vestigated. 


N VARYING forms, this kind of 
pastoral care persisted until rather 
recent times. Then we learned about 
listening, about not giving advice, about 
having faith that the parishioner could 
find the answers, about the evils of 
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personal involvement (especially if she 
is pretty), about being “scientific.” 
Now, I am for all such things if inter- 
preted in one way. But there have been 
some who have interpreted them in 
terms of an enforced unconcerned de- 
tachment. For instance, in the interest 
of efficiency I am all for the pastor’s 
getting as many as possible of his 
people to come to his study when they 
want to talk or counsel with him. But 
I find it hard to see how this justifies 
the pastor in seeing people only in his 
study, so he can better “control” the 
conditions there. This just does not 
understand the problem of pastoral care. 
Its intention may be good, but its per- 
formance is nonsense. 


In the ministry, the harm of this de- 
tached view has not actually come out 
of the few people who practiced it liter- 
ally before getting wiser. It is from 
those who, being repelled by it, threw 
out the baby with the bath, threw out 
science and reverted to all their old 
habits, mannerisms, and ignorances. 
The little knowledge has proved dan- 
gerous because it has led sometimes to 
a desertion of knowledge. 


A third view has been emerging. In 
this, we know we are in it with this 
parishioner all the way. We know 
there is absolutely nothing constructive 
which can emerge except through his 
perspective and frame of reference, and 
our constant effort is to get inside that 
as much as he wants us to. In this 
sense, we never do know what is the 
answer for him, apart from his capaci- 
ty to grasp it himself. No false detach- 
ment, which puts us on the papal chair 
and trusts God to be the therapist, can 
help. On the other hand, this is no 
desertion of our own convictions for 
us, nor of our convictions about him 
if he can see it that way. An instance 
of the last might be seen if we are work- 
ing with a homosexual. If we have the 


slightest hesitation about moving sym- 
bolically into his experience and point 
of view with him, so far as he wishes 
to reveal it, we can not help. If, through 
such understanding, he is able to modify 
the homosexuality, and decides to do 
so, no issue arises. But suppose he 
does not wish to do so, or can not? 
Must we, in order to be “in” with him, 
accept his views? Plainly not for our- 
selves, but must we accept them for 
him? My answer would be no, although 
some others would differ. For him, now, 
as he is, of course I must accept this 
as a fact. For him as a potential trans- 
formed person and child of God, no. 
Do I accept him as a homosexual? Yes. 
Do I accept homosexuality as normal 
or desirable? No. Not even in him. I 
don’t accept broken arms and neuroses 
as desirable either, but I may have full 
understanding of people who have them. 


Carl Rogers noted recently that gen- 
eral observation, now supported by 
some research studies, suggests that 
therapists from various orientations 
and points of view seem to get almost 
equally good therapeutic results if they 
are well-trained and experienced, and 
that their results are uniformly better 
than those of beginners from any orien- 
tation. If so, this is a striking fact ; for 
the differences in theory, while less 
wide than they used to be, are still con- 
siderable. One is forced to a minimum 
kind of conclusion, that something must 
be going on in all good therapy which 
transcends or undercuts all theories of 
therapy. I strongly suspect the same 
thing is true in pastoral care. 


INCE good therapeutic results do 

not seem to come except hand in 
hand with training and experience, we 
must first note that fact, about pastoral 
care as about therapy. But granted 
such, what could be the common core 
which is, in addition, important, but 
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which fails to be adequately represented 
in all our theories? Far from being so 
complex that it could hardly be stated, 
this may well be so simple that it is over- 
looked. At least, right or wrong, I have 
followed the “purloined letter” prin- 
ciple in trying to see what it is. The best 
hypothesis I can suggest now is this: 
that all good therapy or pastoral care 
has a genuine caring, but a caring in 
humility, and without the slightest 
anxiety over whether the therapeutic or 
pastoral care processes ought to be what 
they actually are. To put it in another 
way, there is acceptance of the therapeu- 
tic process as the inexorable road to 
therapy ; and, within this framework, a 
genuine but humble concern for the per- 
son who seeks help, as he is, and as his 
potentialities give him promise of being. 

I could of course be wrong. There 
could well be a Vitamin X here, and we 
ought to keep looking for it. But if there 
is any validity at all in my hypothesis, 
then it becomes another way of saying 
—implicitly rather than explicitly—that 
the therapist or pastor has a genuine im- 
plicit faith in a God who heals, through 
interpersonal mediation and fellowship, 
and for whom the need to cut during the 
process is no more proof of rejection 
than is the surgeon’s removal of the dis- 
eased appendix. I am even tempted to 
call it the proper implicit human under- 
standing of grace, in which the right 
relationship between love and judgment, 
and between myself and others, is 
sensed and put into operation. 


Pastor Hay and Jim 


As I present a pastoral contact be- 
tween a teen-ager and Pastor Hay, I 
want the reader to focus especially on 
this element of concern, or of involve- 
ment, in terms of what Pastor Hay does 
or does not give to Jim that he ought to 
give. 

Pastor Hay is an advanced theologi- 
cal student who has a small week-end 
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church. Although of slightly less than 
average height, he is of a wiry build and 
has excellent physical coordination. He 
is among that realistic group of theo- 
logical students who came to the semi- 
nary after war experience. Although he 
is not in any sense of the word “hard 
boiled,” he is a “no-nonsense”’ kind of 
person. He tends to be impatient with 
people who are not disposed to take 
things seriously, with parents who do 
not give their children what they need, 
or with adolescents who try to slide 
through. But with any who are working 
seriously about life, Pastor Hay has 
strong sympathy. 


Jim is an active member of the young 
people’s group in Pastor Hay’s small 
church. He is a slightly better than aver- 
age student in high school, and is about 
sixteen years old. He is rather good in 
athletics, and especially prizes his skill 
in boxing. In the community he is gen- 
erally regarded as the champion boxer 
for his weight, which is about the same 
as that of Pastor Hay. Some time be- 
fore the present contact took place, Pas- 
tor Hay went in one day to the gymna- 
sium where Jim and others were box- 
ing. In a good-natured way, the group 
indicated they would like to see some 
one tangle with the preacher. Jim es- 
pecially seemed to think this a good idea. 
Since he was, if anything, bigger than 
Pastor Hay, the latter finally consented 
to put on the gloves for a couple of 
rounds. Although he did not hurt Jim, 
he trounced him thoroughly, being 
rather skilled at the boxing art. All the 
boys, including Jim, were impressed by 
this evidence of pastoral virility, and it 
seems to have made for good feeling all 
around. 


During the previous summer Jim was 
one of the young people who had at- 
tended a church youth conference away 
from home. There he first became in- 
terested in the possibility of a church 
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vocation, and talked at length with a 
missionary who was one of the confer- 
ence leaders. When Pastor Hay later 
met the missionary, the latter told him 
of his talks with Jim, and recounted the 
boxing incident, which by that time Pas- 
tor Hay himself had forgotten. Pastor 
Hay then realized that this had meant 
something more and different to Jim 
than he had known. 


On one or two occasions during the 
past weeks, Jim had brought up the vo- 
cational question in passing; until fi- 
nally Pastor Hay suggested they might 
make a date to talk together. This was 
done, and the following occurred. 

Jim: I wanted to ask you some ques- 
tions, but I’m not sure of all of them. 

Hay: Go right ahead, Jim. You ask 
them and I’ll try to answer them as best 
I can. We probably won’t solve all the 
problems tonight, but we can make a 
dent in them. 


Jim: You know I’ve been taking the 
technical course instead of the academic, 
and they don’t offer languages. I talked 
to one of the teachers, and he said if I 
took the academic course I’d be able to 
get into college. Will I need to transfer, 
or can I get to college without the lan- 
guage? 

Hay: Well, Jim, that depends upon 
the college. Generally, you can get ad- 
mitted and take your language there if 
it is required. 

Jim: Well, I didn’t want to transfer 
because that would make me ineligible 
for sports. I wrote to Siwash College, 
and they sent me a lot of stuff and they 
don’t seem to require any language. 
(He pauses) Let’s see. I had quite a few 
questions, but my mind’s a blank now. 
I can’t think of a thing. 


Hay: That happens sometimes. You 
are filled with questions, and then just 
can’t think of any of them. It happens 
to everybody. 


Jim: How did you know when you 
had the call of Christ? 

At this point in his report Pastor Hay 
indicates that he was tempted to ask 
Jim to “define his terms.” He adds that 
he was able to conquer this temptation 
immediately, as he saw at once it would 
be ridiculous when “dealing with a teen- 
age boy who is struggling hard to ex- 
plain something to himself, let alone do 
much more than begin to articulate it to 
others.” Pastor Hay replied as follows: 

Hay : It may be hard to explain fully, 
Jim. There wasn’t any sudden flash or 
direct call. It was more of a growing 
realization of a need both within myself 
and in society. I saw a need for Chris- 
tian witness and I had a slowly growing 
gnawing until I would try to do some- 
thing about it. Is that what you had in 
mind, Jim? 

Jim: Yeah,-I think so. My sister, 
she’s a Baptist, she asked me how I 
knew that Christ was calling me. I 
couldn’t quite explain it to her. Well 
(he trails off). 

Hay: Well, let’s see, Jim. Maybe to- 
gether we can work on it. Would you 
say it was a quick flash or a slow 
growth? 

Jim: It was a slow growth—and yet 
I’m not sure. 

Hay: In other words, you have a 
two-way feeling as to whether Christ 
should call in a moment, or over a pe- 
riod of time. Kind of split inside yourself 
and can’t quite explain the feeling deep 
inside you? 

Jim: Yeah, that’s it all right. I feel 
it down here, but I can’t quite explain it. 
(Here Jim became silent, and was 
plainly wrestling with himself. This 
lasted for about five minutes. Then Jim 
plainly relaxed, but still said nothing). 

Hay: You're working too hard, Jim. 

Jim: (with a laugh) You said it. 

In his report, Pastor Hay reports 
that he has recognized silences like this 
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to be one of his problems. Previously, 
he says it had always thrown him off 
balance. However, during the contact 
with Jim, he writes that he did not feel 
embarrassment but instead was easy 
and relaxed, and felt he was right “in 
there” with Jim’s struggling. So far, 
he feels this is a definite improvement 
on his part. On the other hand, even 
at the time, his breaking the silence 
with humor indicates to him, he reports, 
that he has not yet mastered the prob- 
lem. He concludes that he is still “time- 
conscious” although not in the same 
degree as previously. 

Hay: How did you come to decide 
on this church vocation business, Jim? 

Jim: Four years ago in the Blank 
Camp, I decided I’d like to do some- 
thing for God. I thought about it for a 
while. Then last summer I felt it again, 
and it has stayed with me. I really want 
to be a preacher. Something happened. 

Hay: You might say you had a reli- 
gious experience? 

Jim: Yeah. It’s hard to explain (here 
Jim gestures several times toward his 
abdomen, struggles for words, and then 
finally stops struggling). 

Hay : Something welling up from the 
inside ? 

Jim: That’s it. It’s just hard to ex- 
plain. (There followed another silence 
of several minutes, with Jim struggling, 
and Hay more or less relaxed). 

Hay: What are you taking in school ? 

In his report, Pastor Hay comments 
that he did not ask this question to 
divert Jim, but that he thought Jim had 
struggled so hard to express himself 
that he would not get further at this 
session, and instead ought to have some 
experience of talking about something 
about which he could speak more easily. 
To the question, Jim replied : 

Jim: Chemistry, Algebra, Drawing, 
Public Affairs, and Metal Work. 

Hay: How’s chemistry ? 
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Jim: Good. I like the lab work, 
putting things together, getting results. 

Hay : Accomplishing something ? 

Jim: Yeah. Only sometimes the re- 
sults are wrong. Then I do them again. 

Hay: It’s an especially good feeling 
to get the right results, then? 

Jim: I'll say it is. I’d like to do that 
in my church work. (At this point Jim 
talked at some length dbout his activ- 
ities, in school, at the church, and out- 
side. This talk was along the theme of 
getting results, but with a realistic 
recognition that results mean different 
things in relation to different activities). 

Hay: You spoke once, I believe, of 
the possibility of a boxing scholarship? 

Jim: Yes, I think that’s possible. If 
it is, then I could go to college on that. 
(He went on with this line, and told of 
the boxing tournaments). 

Hay: School and other things seem 
to keep you busy. 

Jim: I like school. I’d be glad to go 
for another four years. 

Hay: You really belong. 

Jim: Yeah, I do. I like to do all these 
things. I like to get things accomplished 
(pause). 

Hay: Jim, it’s nine o’clock, and I 
guess I must push off ( Pastor Hay got 
ready to leave, as did Jim). 

Jim: Sorry I couldn’t think of those 
questions. 

Hay: They’ll come up again. I’ll see 
you again next week for a talk. What 
about such and such a time? 

Jrm : Good. Thanks a lot for the time, 
Mr. Hay. I’ll see you next week then. 


Pastor Hay Examines His Own “‘Inness” 


Pastor Hay, upon studying over his 
report, wrote as follows concerning his 
relatives “inness” or “outness” with 
Jim. “During this session, I never felt 
fully with Jim, perhaps because I was 
expecting him to articulate his feelings 
and hopes. Yet the period was not 
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strained nor embarrassing. It was very 
slow while he was trying to discuss the 
ministry, but still easy moving in an 
emotional sense. 

“Perhaps I led out too often in trying 
to help Jim formulate his questions. I’m 
not certain as to whether the pastor in 
this situation should offer various al- 
ternatives which might bring the ques- 
tions to the surface. I was trying for an 
over-all picture, but still responded too 
often merely to content, or superficially. 
I asked myself often, ‘Now what is he 
trying to tell me’? 

“Jim felt rather awkward in that he 
was taking my time and really, as he 
saw it, not doing anything with it. I 
feel that he really told me as much about 
his religious feelings as he was capable 
of doing at this time. Once we got into 
school and other activities, he opened 
up and talked with little hesitancy. 

“I feel that Jim was helped by this 
contact more than I at first realized. The 
mere fact that he, as a teen-ager, was 
willing to open up at all is a good in- 
dication of trust. Over a period of time, 
I feel that we shall be able to get some- 
thing accomplished. 

“As to me in this situation, a lot of 
the report reads as if I were just re- 
sponding to everything with ‘You 
mean... .’ Yet I was not conscious of 
technique, but of a lack of deep com- 
munication. I was aware that things 
were not moving. My questions were 
attempts to open up areas of thought. 
Yet, as I think it over, I also wonder 
whether they were not actually attempts 
to ‘get the show on the road.’ Perhaps 
I was expecting a high-school student 
to articulate as would a theological stu- 
dent in a seminary—even though I 
know better intellectually.” 


We Examine the “Inness”’ 
and “Outness”’ 


As we try to examine the extent to 
which Pastor Hay did or did not get 


“in” with Jim, it is interesting to make 
two lists of his own comments, one of 
factors which lead in an “in” direction, 
and another of those leading “out.” 

Here, in summary, are his “in” re- 
marks. The contact was “not strained 
nor embarrassing.”” Even at the slowest 
points, it was “still easy moving.” Pas- 
tor Hay kept asking himself, “Now 
what is he trying to tell me?” Jim 
trusted him, as evidenced by his being 
ready to open up at all. And Jim “was 
helped by this contact more than I at 
first realized.” 

On the “out” side, we have the fol- 
lowing. “I never felt fully with Jim.” 
Although Jim said as much about his 
religious feelings as he could, this was 
not much. Pastor Hay responded a 
great deal in “You mean. . . .” fashion, 
and felt a “lack of deep communication.” 
Throughout, he was unconsciously mo- 
tivated, he later felt, by a desire to “get 
the show on the road.” 

As we tune in from the outside, there 
are two things which impress me above 
all others. The first is that Jim already 
had such confidence in Pastor Hay that 
almost anything he did would help Jim 
provided the pastor did not push Jim 
around. The second is that, in spite of 
himself, Pastor Hay’s impatience 
clouded his ability to understand what 
had taken place. Let me consider these 
in order. 

There can be no question that Pastor 
Hay is a kind of “guiding image” for 
Jim. To Jim he embodies the best and 
most muscular Christianity. Whatever 
all the reasons may be, Jim has a bit of 
hero-worship about his pastor. He has 
become interested, in part through the 
pastor, in the possibility of becoming 
a minister. Not feeling articulate about 
this, yet having a need to try to become 
so, he has had casual chats with the pas- 
tor before. But now, seated in front of 
the pastor, he must come through be- 
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fore his hero as never before. If the pas- 
tor should tell him what he should or 
should not do, should or should not feel, 
he could do Jim enormous harm. Hence 
my statement that the avoidance in this 
contact of any .pushing around itself 
means that some help has been given. 
Even the hero respects him and his 
judgment. Another way to say this is 
that the conditions for rendering help 
are almost maximal. 

But on the other side, Pastor Hay 
struggles here as elsewhere with his im- 
patience. Although he knows better, he 
still rather hopes that Jim will articulate 
as never before. He catches himself try- 
ing to “get the show on the road.” And, 
as we see it, his conscious decision to 
let Jim off the vocational hook, and get 
him to discuss things which can easily 
be articulated, is an unconscious expres- 
sion of his impatience, and therefore an 
unconscious expression of lack of faith 
in Jim’s ability to get out whatever he 
wants to get out. His sensing of a “lack 
of deep communication” may simply be 
another expression of impatience, an 
indication that he would have felt the 
communication if Jim had been able to 
talk more. 


F WE follow this twofold line a bit 
further, we confront a paradox. Pas- 
tor Hay’s desire to get “in,” in the sense 
of feeling a deeper communication with 
Jim, may be precisely the factor which 
prevents Jim from being able to talk 
more freely about how he feels inside. 
Conversely, the new-found ability of 
Pastor Hay to wait out the silences, 
genuinely intent on Jim, and without 
embarrassment, may indicate the pres- 
ence of a much deeper level of com- 
munication than the words indicate. The 
“outness” which he conquered in im- 
provement through the silences becomes 
a genuine movement toward “inness.” 
The “inness” which he coveted through 


November 


Jim’s ability to talk more might well 
have led in an “outness” direction. 

Looking at the contact as a whole, 
and considering how favorable were the 
conditions which surrounded its begin- 
ning, we need to say that Pastor Hay 
did nothing which ruined its poten- 
tialities. And yet it seems likely that 
some of the questions and leading re- 
marks which the pastor used may have 
made it more difficult for Jim to ver- 
balize his feelings, for example, when 
he more or less assumed that Jim 
thought of his experience as a “slow 
growth” rather than as a “quick flash.” 
On the other hand, when Jim had asked 
a forthright question about how the pas- 
tor knew when he had the call of Christ, 
the pastor had answered simply and di- 
rectly as friend to friend. This seems to 
me correct. 

Fundamentally, then, Pastor Hay 
seems to me right in his own evaluation, 
that he did give help in spite of his tend- 
ency to impatience, that it was not 
necessary for it all to be worked out 
then and there, that Jim made some im- 
provement in his capacity to think and 
work it out. On the other hand, we 
would have to revise somewhat the pas- 
tor’s list of what he believed led to “in- 
ness” or “outness.” We would see his 
impatience, in its various forms, as in- 
evitably leading toward “outness”; 
while his instance of having the im- 
patience overcome by concern, in the 
silences, definitely leads toward “in- 
ness.” That is, we would agree with 
his own evaluation of all the things 
which led toward “inness” and add to 
that list. But we would unify his list of 
the things leading to “outness,” and 
chalk them all up to what we have called 
his impatience. We would value more 
highly than he the naturalness of his 
direct answer to the question of his own 
call by Christ; but we would devalue 
more than he does the impatience which 
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wanted him to get Jim off the hook, to 
ask leading questions, to hope Jim 
would articulate more, and so on. We 
question especially his evaluation of the 
whole contact which makes little if any 
explicit reference to the symbolic role 
of hero in which Jim casts him. The 
pastor does not misuse the role. But, 
having not been sufficiently articulate to 
himself about it, he does not fully accept 
its implications for the purpose of help- 
ing Jim to help himself. It would cer- 
tainly be strange if Jim had no inner 
fear of exposing himself in the wrong 
way to his hero. 


Pastor Hay’s Rebuttal 


After reading my entire article, Pas- 
tor Hay wrote me the following com- 
ments about it. “As a whole, your 
evaluation appears most penetrating. In 
some ways, the first reading was a bit 
painful when I realized that impatience 
characterized the negative aspects of 
this interview. In all honesty, however, 
I had to admit that this is my primary 
problem in approaching many things. 
Thus, having this fact laid before me 
openly, where I could not close my eyes, 
made me openly conscious of it so that 
something can be done about the situa- 
tion directly by me, both as counselor 
and as person. 


“It is painfully obvious that the hero 
role was missed, perhaps because I 
don’t relish the responsibilities which 
go with being a hero. It would seem that 
a genuine concern for Jim carried me 
through the situation. Would it be safe 
to assume that genuine concern can 
carry one through a situation even 
where his knowledge is not as complete 
as it might be?” (Parenthetical note to 
Pastor Hay: The answer is very much 
yes ; and if this were not true, we would 
all be in the soup a good part of the 
time). 


“One point where I feel you may not 
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have been fair, or else I missed the sit- 
uation completely, is where you com- 
mented on what happened when Jim 
and I discussed the call to the ministry. 
You wrote that ‘. .. . it seems likely that 
some of the questions and leading re- 
marks which the pastor used may have 
made it more difficult for Jim to ver- 
balize his feelings, for example, when he 
more or less assumed that Jim thought 
of his experience as a “slow growth” 
rather than as a “quick flash.”’ At the 
time of the contact, I felt that Jim 
stated by words and other responses 
that his call leaned more toward the slow 
growth than the flash experience. This 
was one point where I did not try to 
push until fairly certain that Jim had 
articulated his feelings rather obviously. 
It may be, however, that my feeling of 
‘inness’ here may have caused me to 
miss completely.” 

As I have studied over Pastor Hay’s 
last point, I am inclined to believe he is 
more right than I. In the contact itself, 
he sensed something being communi- 
cated which I, in merely reading about 
it, did not realize. 


The Existential in 
Pastoral Care 

I want to say in the strongest pos- 
sible terms that I do not believe the 
“existential” is a substitute for the 
“scientific” in pastoral care. The roman- 
ticist who believes Pastor Hay would 
have given Jim more help if he had 
never bothered his head to understand 
the underlying dynamics would be ad- 
vocating a primitivism which could 
easily be exploded. Under those condi- 
tions, Pastor Hay would probably have 
relished the hero-worship, and dropped 
little hints here and there about what 
Jim probably felt and should do. 
Strangely enough, Jim might take them 
up, and everything would be ducky— 
except that the pastor would be suffer- 
ing from ego-glow, and Jim from bene- 
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volent despotism. Besides, how would 
he do with a Jim who did not worship 
him, when the glow was fiery and nega- 
tive ? Concern, however genuine, can be 
no substitute for knowledge and under- 
standing. 


On the other hand, the best of 
knowledge, if applied without genuine- 
ness of concern, would not really help 
Jim either. Much depends of course on 
what we consider knowledge to be. If 
it is, in the old Christian vocabulary, 
“saving knowledge,” it automatically in- 
cludes the element of true concern. In 
that event, I am simply emphasizing the 
concern side. 


But what kind of concern really helps, 
to come back to our original question? 
In this particular case, we have seen 
that impatience—or, to put it more gen- 
erally, a strong wish to see the process 
move in one way rather than in other 
possible ways—is the enemy of true con- 
cern. On the other side, we have seen 
that Pastor Hay’s sincere belief in the 
importance of Jim’s feelings as Jim un- 
derstands them actually helps him to 
come closer to Jim than he otherwise 
would, that is, that his knowledge has 
helped to make his concern relevant. 
We have also seen that the pastor has 
been able to dissolve some aspects of his 
own impatience; and when this occur- 
red, in the silences, something especial- 
ly creative took place in the relation- 
ship. That is, the “inness” did not all 
have to be inborn in the pastor ; when he 
made significant progress in moving 
away from this form of “outness,” a new 
“inness” was the natural result. 


HE KIND of concern which really 
helps, therefore, seems to be one in 
which the pastor can afford to concen- 
trate entirely on his parishioner, instead 
of fighting out his own battles in the 


relationship; or, when he has made 
some progress somewhere on his own 
battles, can use that progress for the 
sake of more effective concentration on 
the parishioner. This should not be 
literalized. If a pastor finds himself 
wondering for a moment how he’s do- 
ing, how he would feel if in that situa- 
tion, or what his wife is cooking for 
dinner, no harm need result provided 
this is a passing business quickly re- 
placed by a new hold on concern for the 
parishioner. If such things persist 
throughout a contact, however, it is a 
sign that there is unfinished business for 
the pastor. 


Perhaps it could be put in another 
way to make connection with my open- 
ing comments. There I noted that the 
pastor is less sculptor than midwife, less 
creator than mediator. His concern, of 
the kind that really helps, must also be 
less of the molding and sculpting kind, 
and more of the obstetrical variety. 
Perhaps the last stronghold of uncon- 
cern is to say to oneself, however un- 
consciously, “Look, I am genuinely 
concerned about this person in spite of 
the obvious fact that he’s a stick.” This 
reveals that I am patting myself on the 
back for my concern—look how loving 
I am. But this will never really get 
through to the parishioner as something 
positive, for the simple reason that it 
isn’t. If I find myself amazed at the 
hidden strengths, despite the many lay- 
ers of obstacles, that well up in the 
parishioner, then I am much more like- 
ly to be demonstrating a true concern 
proper to a fallible and sinful human 
being. And if I go a step further, and 
marvel at the grace of God which guides 
both the parishioner and me, alike 
through love and through judgment, I 
may indeed be on the road to a true con- 
cern in pastoral care. 
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Gordon W. Allport’s The Nature of Prejudice 
And the Problem of Choice 


Persons Themselves are Initiating Causes 


In the Presence of Alternatives 


Presented By Their Past History 


And Present Opportunities 


BY PETER A. BERTOCCI 
Professor of Philosophy 
Boston University 


HE NATURE OF PREJUDICE 


is a tribute to the development of 
social science. In it one finds a sys- 
tematic mind at work, using historical, 
cultural, economic, and psychological 
data to develop a theory of prejudice 
—a theory which does more to give 
structure to this complex realm of be- 
havior than any previous work. But 
this volume is more than a necessary 
handbook for students of prejudice 
and for those who seek scientific guid- 
ance in the battle against it. Allport 


This article-review by Dr. Bertocci was 
written at our request upon the publication 
of Gordon W. Allport’s new book, The Na- 
ture of Prejudice, by Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Company (537 p.p.; $5.50). The 
book may be ordered through Pastorat 
PsycuoLocy or Pastorat PsycHoLocy Book 
CLus.—Ed. 


has not only summarized, organized, 
and interpreted a welter of studies; he 
has poured onto every page insight 
after insight into human experience. 
Here is a mind reminiscent of William 
James at his best, probing here and 
there, always aware of the complexity 
of human experience, but unafraid to 
try to catch it by every critical opera- 
tion of social science. 

This book could have easily been a 
pedantic book, so “impressive” with 
statistical lists and graphs! It may even 
tempt a certain type of “scholarly” 
mind into thinking of it as “popular.” 
Actually it is one of those unusual 
works, written by a master of style 
and expression, which keeps the reader 
reaching for more as it gracefully 
weaves together data, argument, and 
interpretation. As Allport states in the 
Preface, this book is written both for 
college and university students and 
also for intelligent laymen. These 
readers will indeed glean from atten- 
tive reading of these pages much more 
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than superficial formulae and concep- 
tual over-simplifications. They have 
explained to them enough about emo- 
tional and cognitive processes, enough 
about group differences, biological and 
cultural, to enable them to go from 
chapter to chapter increasing their 
“sense of the problem.” They will gain 
understanding of the causes and effects 
of prejudice, and of the problems we 
face, legislative and otherwise, in re- 
ducing prejudice. Careful notes and 
references to further reading are pro- 
vided at the end of every chapter. 


The scholar, in turn, will welcome 
the appreciative exposition of different 
theories of prejudice, the telling sum- 
maries of significant studies which 
everywhere support theorizing, the 
critical caution in interpreting many 
“findings,” and the suggestion of areas 
for further research. Apart from its 
obvious relevance to courses in Social 
Psychology, this book could well be 
used to supplement many of the areas 
treated in courses in General Psychol- 
ogy, Abnormal Psychology, Psychol- 
ogy of Personality, Child and Adoles- 
cent Psychology, Mental Hygiene; 
and let a philosopher add that it will 
be a pity if the teachers of Logic, 
Ethics, and the Psychology of Religion 
do not make considerable use of this 
book. The readers of this journal will 
find in it a wealth of material relevant 
to their work insofar as it touches on 
the dynamics of personal development 
and social relations in general, and of 
prejudice in particular. 

The remainder of this review will 
trace, all too briefly, a basic line of 
thought which suggests a fundamental 
problem in the realm of psychotherapy. 


ROFESSOR Allport is very care- 
ful throughout the book to dis- 
tinguish between prejudiced and real- 
istic antagonisms between persons. He 


defines an ethnic prejudice as a felt or 
expressed “antipathy based upon a 
faulty and inflexible generalization.” 
He then proceeds to analyze both the 
cognitive process of categorization, 
and the nature of in-group formation. 
He emphasizes the importance of not 
over-stressing the effect of collective 
or group pressures on personality for- 
mation. “No individual would mirror 
his group’s attitude unless he had a 
personal need, or personal habit, that 
leads him to do so.” 


Nevertheless, Allport is convinced 
that prejudice is an effect of “plural 
causation.” He therefore devotes at 
least half of his book to clarifying the 
part which cultural, economic, and his- 
torical factors play in the formation of 
prejudice, and he shows that forces 
outside the personality must be seen 
as causal factors converging with those 
inside the personality. In a word, to 
understand why the prejudiced person 
takes one group and not another as the 
object of prejudice, we must go be- 
yond the fact that the individual per- 
ceives a certain group in an over- 
simplified way, and understand why he 
sees them as he does. To be sure, the 
general economic and social situation 
in which he lives is important, as is 
historical long-range influence. But, in 
the last analysis, the individual per- 
ceives the situation as he does because 
of the personality he has developed in 
socializing himself. 


Our problem draws nearer as we 
spell out the dynamics of prejudice- 
formation more concretely. In All- 
port’s view, the growing person and 
adult “lives under constant pressure to 
obtain meanings from his welter of ex- 
periences” and is “himself intent upon 
the task of organization.” He develops 
his sense of what is valuable and his 
image of himself within a concrete so- 
sial situation ; he constantly selects and 


Allport on group tension 


O our conflicts with other races and religions 
stem from childhood training . . . economic ex- 
ploitation . . . sexual conflict . . . fear, frustration, ag- 
gression, guilt, social structure? Here, in one compre- 
hensive volume, an internationally-known expert 
analyzes the psychological causes of hatred; the 
social, legal, and economic aspects of the problem; 
and shows how prejudice may be controlled. 
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weaves together that view of others 
which seems most adequate in the light 
of his own needs. The ego-image and 
ego-structure which he develops within 
his social context express his concep- 
tion of his status and they become an- 
chors for the rest of his motivational 
struggle. Frustration inevitably oc- 
curs. Prejudiced people are persons 
who handle their frustrations in cer- 
tain ways. 


It is one aspect of the dynamics of 
prejudice-formation which is especially 
revealing and challenging to the re- 
viewer. Allport is unusually sensitive 
to the complex uniqueness of the mo- 
tivational situation. He is properly 
critical of all motivational schemes 
which make prejudice the simple 
drainage or channelizing of fairly au- 
tomatic instincts, such as aggression or 
sex. Fundamental in Allport’s own con- 
ceptualization of motivation is the in- 
dividual’s desire for affiliation and 
the “capacity” (not instinct) for re- 
active aggression. When affiliation is 
frustrated, insecurity results, and the 
individual may express his consequent 
aggressiveness. This retaliatory reac- 
tion is designed (as the person sees it) 
to save his self-esteem and sense of 
security. Prejudice is the dynamic 
structure that results when this “ag- 
gression becomes displaced upon rela- 
tively defenseless ‘goats,’” and “this 
displaced hostility is rationalized and 
justified by blaming, projecting, stereo- 
typing.” Much more needs to be said 
to give an adequate notion of Allport’s 
rewarding analysis. The problem which 
suggests itself now is probably one of 
those borderline questions which suf- 
fers by being “caught” between arbi- 
trary limitations of psychological and 
philosophical frames of references. 


T HAS to do with concept of frus- 
tration tolerance. As Allport says 


“not every one who is frustrated is 
prejudiced; some have more frustra- 
tion tolerance than others.” Now, with- 
out doubt, there are limits to human 
range and endurance however de- 
fined. But the problem, call it philoso- 
phical if you will, is: Must the indi- 
vidual whose affiliative need is frus- 
trated, and who feels aggressive, dis- 
place on defenseless “goats”? Here, it 
seems, the psychologist’s “scientific” 
frame of reference comes into play 
and he begins to look for causes for 
the particular displacements. He wants 
to know what it is that makes one dis- 
place, so that he can provide the con- 
ditions which will ensure or control 
its occurrence. In this frame of refer- 
ence, Allport suggests that people high 
in prejudice may be “more susceptible 
to frustration.” There may even be “a 
constitutional irritability in their na- 
ture,” or they may have a stronger 
craving for affiliation and status. 


But Allport himself is fully aware 
that frustration does not have to lead 
to aggression, that some individuals 
simply do not either blame others or 
themselves for frustration, but simply 
“take it,” that is “are so detached and 
philosophical about life’s frustrations 
that they blame no one.” Yet what does 
this capacity to “take it” mean? Does 
it operate willy-nilly, or automatically ? 

At this very point many moralists, 
religious people, and philosophers 
would say that a person, frustrated 
and faced by the alternatives of say, 
bearing or blaming, can will either to 
bear or to blame. They suggest that 
the point comes in a person’s experi- 
ence when the conditions having been 
set up for him both by his own present 
and past nature, and by impinging en- 
vironmental forces, he must add the 
last determining act himself. One 
might argue, as the reviewer, for ex- 
ample, would, that even if a person 
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Chrisimas Gift 


There is no more fitting Christmas gift you can give to your friends and 
colleagues—ministers, physicians, psychiatrists—than 
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cannot achieve all he wills, he can at 
least think about alternatives and, in 
so doing, himself influence to that ex- 
tent the future course of action. 


Professor Allport, in his context, 
does not say any such thing (nor does 
he denv it). The point is raised here 
because it may be that we simply are 
missing some of the dynamics of 
prejudice unless we do recognize for 
what it is the fact that at critical points 
individuals do choose, and that no 
amount of influencing from the “en- 
vironment” or “stimulus,” or from 
other capacities and needs, can alter 
the fact of this choice. Persons them- 
selves are initiating causes in the pres- 
ence of alternatives presented by their 
past histories and present opportuni- 
ties. 

But why bring this old mystery or 
outmoded concept of will back into the 
picture? It certainly won't help us 
predict and control prejudice. Granted, 
but we are trying to understand the 
full dynamics of prejudice. We are 
faced as scholars, with the problem of 
explaining why some persons high in 
prejudice are so high. And we may 
answer, as Allport seems to, that the 
evidence shows that “prejudiced in 
dividuals have more frustration sus- 
ceptibility than do tolerant persons.” 
But what has happened here? We have 
conceptualized the structure of human 
nature without reference to the pos- 
sibility of choice; we have looked for 
the particular mechanisms or motives 
or “capacities” which automatically 
trigger our responses. 


HE CONSEQUENCES of this 

conception of human nature can be 
quite damaging, as well as untrue to 
the data of our experience. So many 
persons today live under a conception 
of human nature, developed in ac- 
cordance with the so-called demands 
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of science, which actually contributes 
to maladjustments (as much as an un- 
critical doctrine of will does). They 
think that in order to change their be- 
havior they must find all the “causes” 
of which the behavior is the effect,— 
so that someone or other may remove 
the causes and presto the effect disap- 
pears! Concretely, a person faced with 
frustration might say: “i have high 
frustration susceptibility which cor- 
relates very well with my high pre- 
judice. There is nothing to be done 
about it until my high frustration sus- 
ceptibility is removed.” The truth may 
be that, given his level of frustration 
tolerance, had he simply willed (James 
called this fiat), he might have suf- 
fered the frustrations longer, and 
found a different way out than the 
one that ensued. The individual who 
comes to believe that he has no will 
may never use any that he has; he 


_feels “a victim,” dependent completely 


on circumstance. 


There are passages where Allport 
seems quite sensitive to the problem 
here suggested, but he restricts him- 
self (understandably) within a con- 
ceptual framework that neglects the 
possibility of volitional agency. Thus, 
having said that “children brought up 
in a rejective home, exposed to ready- 
made prejudices, will scarcely be in a 
position to develop a trustful or affilia- 
tive outlook upon social relationships,” 
he adds: “Having received little af- 
fection, they are not in a position to 
give it.” But, granted that every ob- 
stacle is in the way to the develop- 
ment of love, are we not here assum- 
ing that the child (or adult) never 
had any other possible initiating 
agency ? 

This line of thought ties in with an- 
other related question suggested by 
the dynamics of prejudice. It seems to 
be assumed in this book, and in many 
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other discussions, that given proper 
love in the home, the individual will 
develop into a loving person. The 
formula seems to be: “If I am loved, 
if I am not hurt and frustrated, I am 
so made that I will automatically 
love.” But is it empirically true that 
the desire to “affiliate” with mother 
for one’s own protection “naturally” 
evolves into affiliation for the sake of 
others? Granted, once more, that 
the child who has found security and 
understanding love in the home will 
have serious obstacles removed from 
his path, will there be a smooth transi- 
tion to positive concern for other per- 
sons who need help at his expense? 


HE FUNDAMENTAL conclu- 

sion this reviewer comes to, as he 
reads this stirring analysis of preju- 
dice, is that (a) unless a human being 
comes to believe that he can bear suf- 
fering, if he will, without unrealisti- 
cally blaming himself or others, and 
(b) unless he himself comes to the 
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point where he wills to respect others, 
he becomes vulnerable to all the 
shrinkages of cognition and adjustive 
power which are so well analyzed in 
these pages. For as Professor Allport 


says: “Nature never created a less 
adaptive mechanism than displace- 
ment.” This book constitutes one of 


the best arguments a moralist could 
find for the contention that unless one 
wills to become his brother’s keeper, 
he participates in his own insecurity 
and disintegration. Furthermore, the 
chapter, “Religion and Prejudice,” 
shows that the important thing in reli- 
gious development is not simply the 
conviction that “God loves me.” The 
individual must make the transition to 
loving God. For he who thinks of God 
simply as his own security is more 
liable to prejudice than he who loves a 
merciful God, and his neighbor as 
God’s child. It may be that studies like 
the present one will bring us to a more 
vivid realization that real love and 
true religion involve creative accep- 
tance of a cross. 
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Basic Concepts in the Psychiatric Interview 


It Is Alertness to Such Things as Intonation, Rate 


Of Speech, Difficulty in Eununciation, 


Rather than by Preoccupation with the 


Words Spoken, that the Psychiatric 


Interview Becomes Meaningful 


BY HARRY STACK SULLIVAN, M.D. 


INCE the field of psychiatry has 

been defined as the study of inter- 
personal relations, and since it has been 
alleged that this is a perfectly valid area 
for the application of scientific method, 
we have come to the conclusion that the 
data of psychiatry arise only in partici- 
pant observation. In other words, the 
psychiatrist cannot stand off to one side 
and apply his sense organs, however 


This article is made up of excerpts of a 
chapter from The Psychiatric Interview, the 
current Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Selection. In spite of its title, it will be obvi- 
ous to the reader that Dr. Sullivan uses the 
word psychiatric in its broadest sense, in- 
cluding in it all the professions that do inter- 
viewing, counseling, and guidance—including, 
of course, the minister. Copyright 1954 by 
The William Alanson White Psychiatric 
Foundation; published by W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., and reprinted by permission. 


they may be refined by the use of ap- 
paratus, to noticing what someone else 
does, without becoming personally im- 
plicated in the operation. His principal 
instrument of observation is his self— 
his personality, him as a person. The 
processes and the changes in processes 
that make up the data which can be 
subjected to scientific study occur, not 
in the subject person nor in the ob- 
server, but in the situation which is 
created between the observer and his 
subject... . 

I am not going to discuss anything 
like the theory of psychiatry or at- 
tempt to investigate the reasons why a 
good many of the things that I say 
seem to me to be of practical import- 
ance. In censidering the subject of a 
serious conference with another person, 
I shall discuss only that which seems 
capable of being formulated about the 
steps most likely to lead to the desired 
end. These comments will apply 
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whether the other person is a patient in 
the sense of someone seeking help for 
what he calls his personal idiosyncra- 
sies, or peculiarities, or other people’s 
strange treatment of him; whether he 
is someone looking for a job; or 
whether he has been sent by his employ- 
er to discover why he fails to make 
good. Any interviews calculated to meet 
certain criteria, which I will shortly out- 
line, may use the same techniques as 
those used by the psychiatrist in at- 
tempting to discover how he can serve 
the professional needs of his patient. In 
referring to the interviewee or client, 
I shall sometimes speak of him as the 
patient, but I imply no restriction of 
the relevance of what I say to the med- 
ical field, believing that, for the most 
part, it will apply equally well to the 
fields of social work or personnel man- 
agement, for example. 


As a point of reference for com- 
ments often somewhat rambling, it may 
be useful to attempt a definition of what 
I have in mind when I speak of the psy- 
chiatric interview. As I see it, such an 
interview is a situation of primarily 
vocal communication in a ftwo-group, 
more or less voluntarily integrated, on 
a progressively unfolding expert-client 
basis for the purpose of elucidating 
characteristic patterns of living of the 
subject person, the patient or client, 
which patterns he experiences as par- 
ticularly troublesome or especially val- 
uable, and in the revealing of which 
he expects to derive benefit. Of course, 
any person has many contacts with 
other people which are calculated to 
obtain information—if only the direc- 
tions for how to get where he wants 
to go; but these are not properly re- 
garded as instances of the psychiatric, 
or serious, highly technical inquiry. 


HE BEGINNING of my defini- 
tion of the psychiatric interview 
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states that such an interview is a situ- 
ation of primarily vocal communication 
—not verbal communication alone. If 
one assumed that everyone who came 
to a psychiatrist or other interviewer 
had to be pinned down, as one too often 
hears in psychiatry, or cross-examined 
to determine what was fact and what 
was fiction, then interviews would have 
to go on for many, many hours in order 
to make any sense of the other person. 
But if consideration is given to the non- 
verbal but nonetheless primarily vocal 
aspects of the exchange, it is actually 
feasible to make some sort of a crude 
formulation of many people in from an 
hour and a half to, let us say, six hours 
of serious discourse (I might add, not 
six consecutive hours, though I’ve even 
done that). Much attention may profit- 
ably be paid to the telltale aspects of 
intonation, rate of speech, difficulty in 
enunciation, and so on—factors which 
are conspicuous to any student of vocal 
communication. It is by alertness to the 
importance of these things as signs or 
indicators of meaning, rather than by 
preoccupation only with the words 
spoken, that the psychiatric interview 
becomes practical in a reasonable sec- 
tion of one’s lifetime. 


The experience that gives me a pecu- 
liar, if not an important, slant on this 
whole matter is that I was initially in- 
tensively interested in schizophrenic pa- 
tients. Schizophrenics are very shy 
people, low in self-esteem and subject 
to the suspicion that they are not par- 
ticularly appreciated or respected by 
strangers. Like many other people, they 
are rather sensitive to scrutiny, to in- 
spection, and to being “looked in the 
eye.” Perhaps in all too many cases they 
are full of ancient traditional hokum 
from the culture about the eyes being 
the windows of the soul, and things 
being seen in them that might not other- 
wise be revealed—which seems to be 
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one of the most misguided ideas I’ve 
ever known. In brief, schizophrenics 
are embarrassed by being stared at. 


As I wished to learn as much as I 
could about schizophrenics (and with 
good fortune, perhaps about other 
humans as well), I very early in my 
psychiatric research work abandoned 
the idea of watching people while they 
talked with me. For years, seven and 
ahalf at least, I sat at an angle of ninety 
degrees from the people whom | inter- 
viewed, and usually gazed at something 
quite definitely in front of me—very 
clearly not at them. Since the field of 
vision is so great that one can observe 
motor movement in another person over 
an extraordinarily wide range, I think 
I missed few of my patients’ starts, 
sudden changes of posture, and one 
thing and another, but certainly I could 
not see the fine movements of their 
faces. 

In order to become somewhat at ease 
about what was going on, I necessarily 
developed further an already consider- 
able auditory acuity so that I could 
hear the kind of things which, perhaps, 
most people are inclined to deceive 
themselves into thinking that they can 
only see. I do believe that the majority 
of clues to what people actually mean 
reach us via the ears. Tonal variations 
in the voice—and by “tonal variations” 
I mean, very broadly and generically, 
changes in all the complex group of 
things that make up speech—are fre- 
quently wonderfully dependable clues 
to shifts in the communicative situa- 
tion. For example, if somebody is at- 
tempting to describe his work as a 
journeyman electrician, things may go 
on quite well until he is on the verge 
of saying something about the job 
which pertains to a field in which he 
has been guilty of gross disloyalty to 
his union, at which time his voice will 
sound altered. He may still give the 
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facts about what a journeyman elec- 
trician should be and do, but he will 
sound different in the telling. 


N THE psychiatric interview a great 

part of the experience which one 
slowly gains manifests itself in a show 
of mild interest in the point at which 
there is a tonal difference. Thus the 
interviewer would perhaps say, “Oh, 
yes, and the payment of exactly 2% 
per cent of one’s income to this fund 
for the sick and wounded is almost 
never neglected by good union mem- 
bers, I gather”; to which the other 
might reply, again sounding quite dif- 
ferent from the way he had earlier, 
“Exactly! It’s a very important part 
of membership.” And then, if the inter- 
viewer feels sure of the situation, he 
might say, “And one, of course, which 
you have never violated.” Whereupon 
the other person sounds very different 
indeed, perhaps quite indignant, and 
says, “Of course not!” If the inter- 
viewer is extremely sure of the way 
things are going, he might even say, 
“Well, of course you understand I have 
no suspicion about you, but your voice 
sounded odd when you mentioned it, 
and I couldn’t help but wonder if it 
was preying on your mind.” At this 
the other person may sound still more 
different, and say, “Well, as a matter 
of fact, early in my journeymanship 
I actually did pocket a little of the per- 
centage, and it has been on my con- 
science ever since.” 


Thus the psychiatric interview is 
primarily a matter of vocal communi- 
cation, and it would be a quite serious 
error to presume that the communica- 
tion is primarily verbal. The sound- 
accompaniments suggest what is to be 
made of the verbal propositions stated. 
Of course, a great many of these verbal 
propositidns may be taken as simply 
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matters of routine data, subject to the 
ordinary probabilities and to such 
further inquiries as will make clear 
what the person means. 


I do not believe that I have had an 
interview with anybody in twenty-five 
years in which the person to whom | 
was talking was not annoyed during 
the early part of the interview by my 
asking stupid questions—I am certain 
that I usually correctly read the pa- 
tient’s mind in this respect. A patient 
tells me the obvious and I wonder 
what he means, and ask further ques- 
tions. But after the first half-hour or 
so, he begins to see that there is a 
reasonable uncertainty as to what he 
meant, and that statements which seem 
obvious to him may be remarkably un- 
communicative to the other person. 
They may be far worse than uncom- 
municative, for they may permit the 
inexperienced interviewer to assume 
that he knows something that is not 
the case. Only belatedly does he dis- 
cover that he has been galloping off 
on a little path of private fantasy which 
clearly could not be what the patient 
was talking about, because now the 
patient is talking about something so 
obviously irrelevant to it. Thus part of 
the skill in interviewing comes from 
a sort of quiet observation all along: 
“Does this sentence, this statement, 
have an unquestionable meaning? Is 
there any certainty as to what this 
person means?” 

For example, during an interview 
one may learn that a person is married, 
and if one is feeling very mildly satiri- 
cal, one can say, “And doubtless hap- 
pily?’ If the answer is “Yes,” that 
“Yes” can have anything in the way of 
implication from a dirge to a paean 
of supreme joy. It may indicate that 
the “Yes” means “No,” or anything in 
between. The logical question, I sup- 
pose, after learning how happily the 
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person is married, might be, “Was it 
your first love?’ The answer may be 
“Yes,” at which one may say, “Is 
that so? That’s most unusual.” Now, 
nobody cares whether it’s most un- 
usual or not. In fact, it is fairly un- 
usual, but it isn’t most unusual. The 
“most unusual” makes it an issue, with 
the result that the informant feels that 
it requires a little explanation; he is 
not quite sure whether or not it is 
something to be proud of. And at this 
point the interviewer may begin to hear 
a little about the interviewee’s history 
of interpersonal intimacy with the 
other sex. Frequently, for example, in 
cases of marriage to the first love, there 
isa very open question of whether love 
has ever entered the patient’s life, and 
one discovers that the marriage is noth- 
ing very delightful. 


To return to my definition of the 
interview, the next point is that this 
communication is in a two-group, and 
in that suggestion there certainly is a 
faint measure of irony. While it is prac- 
tically impossible to explore most of 
the significant areas of personality with 
a third person present, it is also true 
that even though only two people are 
actually in the room, the number of 
more or less imaginary people that get 
themselves involved in this two-group 
is sometimes really hair-raising. In 
fact, two or three times in the course 
of an hour, or more, whole new sets 
of these imaginary others may also 
be present in the field. Of that, more 
later when I discuss what I call para- 
taxic distortion. 


HE NEXT point I would like to 

make concerns the patient’s more 
or less voluntary entrance into this 
therapeutic situation on expert- 
client basis. Psychiatrists are accus- 
tomed to dealing with people of all 
degrees of willingness, all the way from 
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This dynamic, positive book applies 
the principles of Christian faith to the 
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and the personal experience. None are 
obtrusive or extraneous—he employs 
them like a master painter, and the 
effect is immediate, gripping, and 
sublime.”—Pulpit Book Club Bulletin. 


“Dr. Ditzen treats problems acute in 
our time with a clarity and candor that 
is refreshing, yet keeps his thinking 
geared to the eternal verities of our 
Linpsay Younc, Vice- 
President, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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those who are extremely unwilling to 
see them but are required to do so by 
process of law, to those who are seri- 
ously interested in getting the benefits 
of modern psychiatry. I think that 
these startling extremes only accentu- 
ate the fact that probably most people 
go into any interview with quite mixed 
motivations ; they wish that they could 
talk things over frankly with some- 
body, but they also carry with them, 
practically from childhood, ingrained 
determinations which block free dis- 
cussion. As a result, people often ex- 
pect that the psychiatrist will be either 
a great genius or a perfect ass. 

Now, the other side of the picture: 
There are some more or less voluntary 
elements in the psychiatrist’s attitude. 
He may vary from enthusiasm for what 
he is about to discover, to a bored in- 
difference about the patient—and these 
attitudes unhappily may be determined 
very early in the interview. The atti- 
tudes of the interviewee are data. But 
any striking emotion on the part of the 
interviewer is an unhappy artifact 
which amounts to a psychiatric prob- 
lem. For example, any intense curiosity 
about the details of another person’s 
life, particularly his sexual life or 
drinking habits, or something like that, 
is a very unfortunate ingredient in a 
psychiatric interview. On the other 
hand, a more or less disdainful indif- 
ference to what the patient may have 
to offer amounts to a quite serious evi- 
dence of morbidity on the part of an 
interviewer. 

As I shall presently suggest, there 
is no fun in psychiatry. If you try to 
get fun out of it, you pay a consider- 
able price for your unjustifiable opti- 
mism. If you do not feel equal to the 
headaches that psychiatry induces, you 
are in the wrong business. It is work 
—work the like of which I do not know. 
True, it ordinarily does not require 
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vast physical exertion, but it does re- 
quire a high degree of alertness to a 
sometimes very rapidly shifting field of 
signs which are remarkably complex in 
themselves and in their relations. And 
the necessity for promptness of re- 
sponse to what happens proves in the 
course of a long day to be very tiring 
indeed. It is curious, but there are data 
that suggest that the more complicated 
the field to which one must attend, the 
more rapidly fatigue sets in. For ex- 
ample, in dealing with a serious prob- 
lem in a very competent person, the 
psychiatrist will find that grasping the 
nuances of what is reserved, and what 
is distorted, and what is unknown by 
the communicant but very relevant to 
the work at hand, is not easy. So an 
enthusiasm about psychiatry is pre- 
posterous—it shows one just hasn't 
grown up; but at the same time, for the 
psychiatrist to be indifferent toward 
his work is fatal. The more dependable 
attitude of the psychiatrist in a psychi- 
atric interview is probably simply to 
have a very serious realization that he 
is earning his living, and that he must 
work for it. 


Whether the patient thinks at the 
beginning that he is very eager to see 
the psychiatrist or the interviewer, or 
whether he thinks he is bitterly op- 
posed to it all, is less important. This 
does make some slight difference at the 
start, because one tries to accommodate, 
insofar as one readily can, to the mood 
of the patient. In other words, if a 
person comes to you quite angrily, it is 
not particularly helpful to beam on 
him and say, “Why, my dear fellow, 
you seem upset. Do tell me what's 
troubling you!” That is probably too 
reminiscent of the worst of his past 
experience with maiden aunts and so 
on. When people approach you angrily, 
you take them very seriously, and, if 
you're like me, with the faint suggestion 
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that. you can be angry too, and that 
you would like to know what the 
shooting is about. 

Thus the initial attitude—be it will- 
ingness or unwillingness, hesitancy or 
reservation—of the client determines 
somewhat the attitude, and perhaps the 
pattern, of the interviewer’s initial in- 
quiries. But the client’s attitude is not 
in itself to be taken very seriously ; 
many very resistant people prove to be 
remarkably communicative as soon as 
they discover that the interrogator 
makes some sense and that he is not 
simply distributing praise, blame, and 
so on. 


HE EXPERT-CLIENT relation- 
ship, which I have mentioned, im- 
plies a good deal. As defined in this 
culture, the expert is one who derives 
his income and status, one or both, from 
the use of unusually exact or adequate 
information about his particular field, 
in the service of others. This “use in 
the service of” is fixed in our indus- 
trial-commercial social order. The ex- 
pert does not trade in the implements 
or impedimenta of his field; he is not 
a ‘merchant,’ a ‘collector,’ a ‘connois- 
seur,’ or a ‘fancier,’ for these use their 
skill primarily in their own interest. 
The psychiatric expert is expected 
to have an unusual grasp on the field 
of interpersonal relations, and, since 
this problem-area is peculiarly the field 
of participant observation, the psychia- 
trist is expected to manifest extraordi- 
nary skill in the relationship with his 
subject-person or patient. Insofar as all 
those who come to him must be by 
definition relatively insecure, the psy- 
chiatrist is peculiarly estopped from 
seeking personal satisfactions or pres- 
tige at their expense. He seeks only the 
data needed to benefit the patient, and 
expects to be paid for this service. 
By and large, any expert who traf- 


fics in the commodities about which he 
is supposed to be an expert runs the 
risk of being called a fancier, or a 
connoisseur, or a sharper, or something 
of that kind. This is because people are 
at a peculiar disadvantage in dealing 
with the expert who has an extraordi- 
nary grasp on a field; and if he traffics 
in the commodities concerned, as well 
as in the skill, people are afraid and 
suspicious of him. By cultural defini- 
tion, they expect him to be a purveyor 
of exact information and skill, and to 
have no connection with the commer- 
cial-industrial world other than to be 
paid for such services. This is poig- 
nantly the case with psychiatrists, who 
work in a field the complexity of which 
is so intimidating that very few of them 
maintain for long the conceit that they 
are great experts at psychiatry. It is 
very striking to consider the cultural 
definition of the expert as it applies 
to the psychiatrist : he is an expert hav- 
ing expert knowledge of interpersonal 
relations, personality problems, and so 
on; he has no traffic in the satisfactions 
which may come from interpersonal 
relations, and he does not pursue 
prestige or standing in the eyes of his 
clients, or at the expense of his clients. 
In accordance with this definition, the 
psychiatrist is quite obviously uninter- 
ested in what the patient might have 
to offer, temporarily or permanently, 
as a companion, and quite resistant to 
any support by the patient for his 
prestige, importance, and so on. 

It is only if the psychiatrist is very 
clearly aware of this taboo, as it were, 
on trafficking in the ordinary commodi- 
ties of interpersonal relations, that 
many suspicious people discover that 
they can deal with him and can actually 
communicate to him their problems 
with other people. Thus the psychiatrist 
must be keenly aware of this particu- 
lar aspect of the expert’s role—that he 
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deals primarily in information, in cor- 
rect, unusually adequate information, 
and that he is estopped by the cultural 
attitude from using his expert knowl- 
edge to get himself personal satisfac- 
tion, or to obviously enhance his 
prestige or reputation at the expense 
of the patient. Only if he is keenly 


aware of this can the expert-client re- 


lationship in this field be consolidated 
rapidly and with reasonable ease... . 


HIS BRINGS me to the final por- 

tion of my definition—that the 
patient has at least some expectation 
of improvement or other personal gain 
from the interview. This statement may 
not sound particularly impressive; yet 
I have participated in long interviews 
that have been very unpleasant to the 
patient but which have come to some 
end useful to him and satisfactory to 
me only because he caught on to the 
fact that there was something in it for 
him. The quid pro quo which keeps peo- 
ple going in this necessarily disturbing 
business of trying to be foursquare and 
straightforward about one’s’ most 
lamentable failures and one’s most 
chagrining mistakes is that one is learn- 
ing something that promises to be use- 
ful. Insofar as the patient’s participa- 
tion in the interview situation inspires 
in the patient a conviction that the psy- 
chiatrist is learning not only how the 
patient has trouble, but who the patient 
is and with whom he has trouble, the 
implied expectation of benefit is in 
process of realization. 


I wish to put a good deal of empha- 
sis on this, because there are interview 
situations in which there is no attention 
paid whatever to what the interrogee— 
the victim, one might say—gets out of 
it. Instead, it is a wholly one-sided in- 
terrogation. Questions are asked and 
the answers are received by a person 


who pays no attention at all to the 
anxiety or the feeling of insecurity of 
the informant, and who gives no clue 
to the meaning of the information 
elicited. These one-sided interrogations 
are all right for certain very limited 
and crudely defined purposes. For ex- 
ample, if you want to accumulate in 
fifteen minutes some clues as to whether 
or not a person will probably survive 
two years in the Army under any cir- 
cumstances that are apt to transpire in 
two years in the Army, then you can 
use this type of interrogation. But, out 
of a large number of people inter- 
viewed in this way, the percentage of 
error in your judgment will be high. 


One can, in a rather brief interview, 
reach certain limited objectives. For 
example, an interviewer can determine 
that a person should not be given a job 
as a telephone operator by discovering 
that he has no capacity for righting 
himself after a misunderstanding, or 
that he is unnerved by someone’s being 
unpleasant to him. But for purposes 
anything like those of the psychiatric 
interview, in which one is actually at- 
tempting to assess a person’s assets and 
liabilities in terms of his future living, 
some time is required, and a simple 
question-answer technique will not 
work, 


The interviewer must be sure that 
the other person is getting something 
out of it, that his expectation of im- 
proving himself (as he may put it), 
of getting a better job, or of attaining 
whatever has motivated him in under- 
going the interview, gets encourage- 
ment. As long as this personal objective 
receives support, the communicative 
situation improves, and the interviewer 
comes finally to have data on which 
he can make a formulation of some 
value to himself as an expert, and to 
the other person concerned. 
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THE 
CONSULTATION CLINIC 


How to Refer 


A minister writes: 

Since many of us ministers work as 
a member of a community team, there 
are many instances when we are called 
on to write letters of referral. Some- 
times it is difficult for a minister to de- 
cide what to put into a letter of referral, 
say, to a psychologist. 

Would it be possible for some min- 
isters, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
medical doctors to express what they 
would consider proper material for a 
letter of referral? Perhaps a general 
outline could be given. 

Rev. J. Don Corey 
Baptist Rescue Mission 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


A psychiatrist replies: 

This is my idea of a letter of referral. 
It should contain only the facts of the 
case, with professional judgments left 
out. State in simple terms what you ob- 
observed, not the meaning you give to 
it; state what the patient tells you, not 
your interpretation of it. 

Too often we make the mistake of 
telling the clinic what we think, when 
itis far more important to tell the clinic 
what is on the patient’s mind. 

Too often, also, because we are en- 
tranced by words and concepts, we err 
in showing how astute and clever we 
are. In the meantime the troubles of 
the client are obscured by our erudition. 


What are the simple facts? Here is a 
sample letter of referral: 


Dr. John Doe, Chief 
Mental Hygiene Clinic 
50 Broad Street 


Dear Doctor Doe: 


I am referring Mrs. Richard Roe to 
you in the belief that her condition may be 
alleviated or cured by your facilities. 

When we first saw her in April, 1951, 
she told us of her great sadness. She 
looked extremely downcast and she cried 
bitterly as she related her troubles to us. 

In March, 1951, her youngest “child,” 
as she put it, married and moved to 
another city. She said she dreaded the day 
when the children would no longer be 
around the house. 


Mrs. Roe is 46 years old. She herself 
thinks that she is in the change of life, but 
she adds that her chief preoccupation is 
her distress at being left alone. Her hus- 
band died in 1947. She grieved over the 
occasion, but was greatly consoled by the 
youngest child. She says today that she 
does not know what she would have done, 
if she had not had the boy with her. 

She suffers from insomnia, headache, 
dizziness, and loss of appetite. 

She has always been kindly disposed 
to religion. Indeed, as she herself puts it, 
religion has always been a source of great 
sustenance to her. It is so today, though 
we feel that now there may be medical 
or mental hygiene complications for 
which she needs the kind of attention that 
only your field can render. 

We are grateful for the opportunity 
to refer Mrs. Roe for your considera- 
tion. We hope that our combined efforts 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Coming in 


tion 
by Kart MENNINGER 


A thoughtful analysis of the psy- 
chological effects of contraception, 
by one of America’s great psychia- 


trists. 


by JoHN SUTHERLAND 
BoNNELL 


A simple yet deeply inspirational 
statement on the problems of today 
as they are seen by a great Ameri- 


can minister. 


13 
by Wayne E. Oates 


The first of a series of brief articles 
mate- 

rials in religio-psychological terms. 
* In-Laws in Your Life 


interpreting some Biblical 


by Evetyn M. 


A profound and yet practical study 
of the role of in-laws in the prob- 
lems of marriage, by an outstand- 


ing student of the subject. 


Tell the Child 
by LEoNTINE YOUNG 


This is the concluding part of a 
thoughtful discussion of some of 
the significant things which the 
minister ought to know about adop- 
tion, by one of America’s outstand- 


ing social workers. 


the Farm 
by Witu1aM ARTHUR 
ANDERSON 


A report of how through ingenuity 
and interest the rural minister can 
bring together the functioning of 
psychologists, and 
social workers toward a more effec- 


psychiatrists, 


tive program of the rural church. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Great Neck, N. Y. 

OI enclose $5.00 for a one-year sub- 
scription to PastoraAL PsycHoLocy. 

OI enclose $11.00 for a three-year 
subscription to Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 


Spiritual Values of Contracep- 


Living Without Inner Tension 


Mature Relationships: A Pas- 
toral Homily on | Corinthians 


Adoption: When and How to 


Mental Health Education on 
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may restore her to soundness of mind 
and body. 


LELAND E. HINsIE 

Professor of Psychiatry 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University 


An outstanding pastoral counselor re- 
plies: 

Letters of referral can be quite brief. 
This serves two purposes: it enables 
the parishioner to tell his own story or 
“side” of the story to the new coun- 
selor; and it avoids the possibility of 
the pastor’s telling more than is neces- 
sary and relevant, including his diag- 
nosis of the situation. 

There are two general types of re- 
ferrals, as well as a combination of 
both. A parishioner may be referred for 
evaluation purposes only. For instance, 
does this woman’s emotional disturb- 
ance have a physical basis that can be 
treated medically ? Are this man’s needs 
so severe as to warrant more skilled 
help than a clergyman is qualified to 
provide? 

The second type of referral seeks to 
transfer the parishioner to another 
counselor for treatment. For instance, 
can you accept Mrs. Robbins as a pa- 
tient ? Will your agency undertake such 
counseling as this husband appears 
to need? 

There is also a combination of these 
two kinds of referral in which an evalu- 
ation is sought and “if in your judg- 
ment this man requires psychiatric 
care, will you either accept him as a 
patient or refer him to a competent 
therapist or clinic ?” 

A letter of referral should indicate 
the general area of need. If a parish- 
ioner is being referred to a psychologist 
for an evaluation based on some of the 
projective-type of tests, the pastor 
might explain, “I am particularly de- 
sirous of ascertaining whether this 
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woman has sufficient personality re- 
sources to enable her to accept a separa- 
tion from her husband due to his im- 
pending military assignment abroad.”’ 


A referral to a psychiatrist might be 
prompted and explained in this fashion : 
“I have had six interviews with Mrs. 
Smith with little apparent progress. 
Her hostility, if anything, has increased. 
Just what role am I playing in this 
counseling relationship? Should it be 
permitted to continue? If so, how can 
it be made more helpful ?” 

Any referral should include the per- 
son’s full name, address, and telephone 
number. If such a person’s financial 
situation is very limited, it is only fair 
to mention this because the physician 
may already have more than his share 
of charity patients. 


J. FArRBANKS 
Professor of Practical Theology 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


An outstanding psychiatrist-marriage 
counselor answers: 


In connection with referrals by min- 
isters to specialists in the psychological 
fields I should like, from a background 
of much personal experience, to sug- 
gest that in arranging the consultation 
the minister should be conservative 
about building up in his parishioner an 
overly optimistic view about what the 
consultant can accomplish and how 
simply and quickly he can do it. Often 
patients have been referred to me with 
a pat assurance that I could “fix them 
up in no time” and I have had consider- 
able difficulty correcting this misap- 
prehension before therapy could be ap- 
proached. 


The plain truth is that most cases 
which justify referral present deep- 
rooted personality problems that, in 
their very nature, make successful 
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CHRIST 


By 
Maximilian Beyer 


Director, Re-Education Foundation 


“There can be little doubt that 
a feeling of guilt is a factor in 
illness or that religious therapy 
is appropriate for the removal 
of guilt.”— Paul E. Johnson, 
Boston University School of 
Theology. 


This book, by a man who has 
had thorough theological train- 
ing and long therapeutic ex- 
perience in dealing with emo- 
tionally disturbed people, is a 
study of Christ’s procedure in 
the healing of the sick and its 
application to modern methods 
of religious therapy. It should 
prove invaluable to ministers 
and to all other individuals who 
are attempting to help people 
“in trouble.” 


At all bookstores—$5.00 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 


Publishers 


15 East 40th Street 
(Dept. 416) 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are changing your address per- 

, pl be sure to notify us, so 
that you will receive every issue of 
PastoraL PsycHoLocy promptly. When 
advising us of a change of address, please 
indicate both your old and new address, 
with postal-zone number if any. You 
should also notify your local post office 
of your change of address. 

Please allow four weeks for effecting 
this change. Address all correspondence 
to PastoraL PsyYCHOLOGY, GREAT NECK, 
NEW YORK. 


therapy a tedious and often expensive 
process, with no possibility of miracu- 
lous short-cuts. It should be clearly 
visualized that with most personality 
disorders the therapeutic results are 
likely to be unspectacular, although of 
solid value. The more highly success- 
ful therapeutic achievements are offset 
by other cases in which results are in- 
different or nil, for reasons often be- 
yond control of the therapist. So it is 
much wiser if the referring minister 


will give the consultant a cautious 
build-up and be equally conservative 
about the results that are forecast. 

Wherever possible the minister 
should try to have a personal acquaint- 
ance with his consultants. They are 
usually glad to get acquainted and to 
take the time necessary to mutual un- 
derstanding about the details of refer- 
ral, including cost, duration of treat- 
ment, and prognosis. 

As to the kind of information the 
consultant would like to have from the 
referring minister, I believe that the 
most important things are these: 

(1) A summary of the problem as 
the minister sees it. 

(2) A brief description of what has 
been done by the minister to help the 
person who is referred. 

(3) A statement by the minister of 
his observations on the general family 
and social adjustment of the person 
being referred. This can be of very 
great value to the consultant. 

WatterR STOKEs, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


“Brief” Clinical Education 
and the Pastor 


Editor’s Note. In Our March issue of this 
year we published an editorial by Seward 
Hiltner discussing the value of brief clinical 
education and the pastor. Due to the pressure 
of things it was not possible for us to publish 
some of the replies we received to the editorial 
earlier. The following are but several of the 
large number of replies that have come to us. 


To the Editor: 


In reference to your editorial “Clinical 
Education and the Pastor,” in the March issue 
of PastoraAL Psycuotocy, I believe a two- 
week clinical school for pastors would in the 
long run do more good than harm. We have 
to begin somewhere in this business. We are 
not dealing entirely with a vacuum when we 
deal with ministers. With few exceptions, 
they are interested in people and want to un- 
derstand them. Psychology is simply another 
step along the road to understanding. What 
a few gain they will share with others. They 
will help each other in avoiding dangerous 
errors. I doubt that a little knowledge is more 
dangerous than ignorance. If nothing else, a 
clinical school ought to jar us loose from an 
over-simplication of the human personality. 
Maybe we will get over the habit of trying 
to solve deep human ailments by dogmas and 
preachments. 


Perhaps the biggest problem for most of 
us who are pastors of churches below three 
hundred in membership is that we do not 
get enough sustained practice in the less 
casual cases to build up any confidence within 
ourselves. I have taken several courses in 
psychology in a Seminary, have read some 
forty books on the subject in the last ten 
years, and have attended several pastoral 
schools (three-day institutes), but feel en- 
tirely inadequate when a person comes to me 
who is seriously torn apart with inner con- 


flict. I have read and heard much about non- 
directive counseling and try to practice it, but 
I have never had any assurance that anything 
is being accomplished. The easiest way out 
would be to encourage people to go toa psy- 
chiatrist. But where is there a psychiatrist, 
and how much will he charge? With these fac- 
tors to consider and along with it the impli- 
cation that her or his case must be very 
serious (insane?) if he or she has to go toa 
“psychiatrist,” the minister has dealt this 
person a hardy slap in the face by admitting 
he cannot help in this case. 

Psychiatrists will become more plentiful 
some day and the stigma of insanity will dis- 
appear, but in the meantime another step in 
pastoral training ought to help both now 
and in the future. 

Rev. Huspert A. BAHR 
The United Congregational Church 
Mobridge, South Dakota 


To the Editor: 


Your editorial in the March issue of Pas- 
TORAL PsyCHOLOGY interested me very much. 
Since in your closing paragraph you solicit 
comments I am herewith submitting some ob- 
servations about the subject of the clinical 
pastoral education. 

In 1947 I spent six very fruitful weeks at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston 
under Fairbanks and Burns. Upon my return 
to Baltimore City Hospitals (1600 patients 
and U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
450 patients) I approached the administrator 
of these hospitals about the possibility of set- 
ting up some sort of seminar for ministers, 
patterned somewhat after the Boston plan. 
What I had in mind was to do several things : 

1. Provide for the local pastors an oppor- 
tunity to get some help by way of informa- 
tion and techniques, that would assist them in 
their parish and hospital calls. 

2. Bring them into a hospital setting where 
they would come into contact with more of 
the personnel so that a more sympathetic un- 
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HOPE AND COURAGE 


A Service-Book for Use in Hospitals 


Fourth Edition 
Revised and Enlarged 


A compact collection of hymns, prayers, 
and passages of Scripture designed to 
deepen aspiration for the better life, to 
strengthen faith in the love and healing 
power of God and to foster attitudes of 
courage and hope. Particular attention 
to problems common to hospital patients. 
For public and private worship. Tunes 
pitched for unison singing by the congre- 
gation. 
Single copies, cloth $1.25, paper $.90 

Per 100 copies, cloth $100.00, paper $70.00 


Edited and privately published by 


Anton T. Boisen 


750 South State Street, Elgin, Illinois 


derstanding would be obtained for all those 
who help in staffing a hospital. 

3. Provide through the class program a 
better understanding between clergy and 
doctors. 

4. Help to establish a better public rela- 
tionship through the pastor between the com- 
munity and the hospital. 

5. Acquaint the doctors and interns with 
the program of clinical training, by which 
we are trying to better our skills, etc., toward 
better pastoral care. 

You will note the programs are of a very 
general nature yet they provide for the 
ministers a broader field of knowledge and 
interest than formerly available to them. 

While I feel that the standards for clinical 
training are good and worthwhile, yet many 
of the average ministers in the parish have 
neither the time, money, or other things 
needed to take them out of their parish and 
give them a chance to attend such a training 
program. I feel we, who can, should provide 
doors of opportunity, as many of our pastors 
would like to get extra help and training but 
the demands of their parish limit them in 
their fulfillment of such desires. 

I feel that an institute such as this one 
offered to the some 600 clergy of Baltimore 
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offers them such a chance which otherwise 
might not be made available to them. 

We have in Baltimore a high number of 
negro clergy, with very limited education and 
training and who welcome such an institute 
as this. Many of these clergy come to every 
session. I try as much as possible to keep 
both the doctor and the clergy together in 
one session where after the special presenta- 
tion, opportunity is given for an exchange of 
opinion and ideas which proves most helpful 
for all concerned. The clergy learn to know 
the doctor and vice versa, which proves very 
helpful. 

I feel this institute is in part descriptive of 
what you bring out in the closing paragraphs 
of your timely and stimulating editorial. It 
is offered herewith for what it is worth. We 
know here in Baltimore it has met a great 
need among the rank and file of our clergy. 
Since this first one was set up, two similar 
ones are now being offered: one at Johns 
Hopkins hospital and another at Spring 
Grove (a mental hospital), as well as two 
others in other parts of the state. 


Rev. A. R. Horn 
Lutheran Inner Mission, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


To the Editor: 

In the March issue of PAstorAL PsycHot- 
oGy, your editorial and request for “serious 
communications” regarding training courses 
for ministers seemed to call for a reply. We 
have been trying here in Syracuse to develop 
a program of Clinical Pastoral Education that 
will be within the range of the minister’s 
travel, time, and pocketbook. The enclosed 
notes will give you something of our philoso- 
phy, principles for action, and a sketch of 
the program. Enclosed also is an outline for 
the last course. 

Rev. A, WHITESEL 

Coordinating Chaplain 

The Council of Churches of 
Syracuse and Onondaga County, Inc. 
300 Y.M.C.A. Building 

Syracuse 2, New York 


The outline and “Some Notes on Clinical 
Pastoral Education under a Council of 
Churches Program” is too long to reproduce 
here. We are sure that Chaplain Whitesel 
will be glad to send a copy of the outline to 
anyone interested —Ed. 


Special Issues 


Editor's Note. Some time ago we requested 
that our readers tell us about ‘the relative 
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value to them of “special” issues concentrating 
on a single theme, as against regular issues 
containing a number of articles on different 
subjects. We are grateful for the many re- 
plies which we have received to our request, 
and we publish some of the more typical ones. 
To the Editor: 
I especially like the “special” issues because 

I get several viewpoints on a given subject 
at once, so that I can better evaluate. Also, 
it makes filing so simple! I especially want 
the one on The Church and Group Work. 
Have these issues often! 

Miss MArTHA KERFOOT 

Director of Religious Education 

San Marino, California 


We-are now working on the issue on The 
Church and Group Work. It will be guest- 
edited by Dr. Paul Johnson, and will be pub- 
lished next year—Ed. 


To the Editor: 

You asked for comments. Here they are: 

I think your “special issues” idea is fine, 
but -I think we have had too much on sex. 
At least, too much of the technical type. We 
have had too much of the “confessional” type 
from Kinsey. It seems to me that the whole 
matter of sex needs to be revised to a_ whole- 
some informative, spiritual, and Biblical 
basis. 

Your Consultation Clinic is excellent. The 
emphasis in one of them (last October) 
“Fathers are Parents, Too,” certainly was 
timely, and I hope more doctors will read it. 

Your Readers’ Forum also has some in- 
teresting discussions, such as the one on 
vacations. I’m not a high salaried preacher, 
but I’ve built a cabin on faith, planning, and 
lots of work. 

Your advertisements of books is helpful. 


Rev. SLAUFFER 
Sutherland, Nebraska 


To the Editor: 

In reply to’a query in a recent issue of 
PastorAL PsyCHOLOGY concerning your spe- 
cial issues, I should like all the issues to be 
“specials,” because I find the more technical 
articles of more value than the generalized 
ones. It is also helpful to have varying as- 
pects of the same problem presented in one 
issue. 

Rev. Don E. Marietta, Jr. 
The Methodist Church 
Marion Junction, Alabama 


Divorced Ministers 

I am collecting material for a future 
article to be published in PAstoraL Psy- 
CHOLOGY about divorce in relation to min- 
isters. It will help me greatly if any min- 
ister who has ever been divorced will 
write me his comments on the following 
questions, plus anything else he may wish 
to say. My article will quote from the 
comments received but without identifica- 
tion of any kind. Any correspondent who 
wishes may see a draft of my article 
before publication to assure himself that 
no identification of any kind is possible. 
No one will see your letter but me. 

1. Out of your own experience with 
divorce, are you inclined to believe the 
minister who gets a divorce runs risks and 
confronts dangers different from those 
which would be encountered by other 
people? 

2. When you were contemplating a 
divorce, but before a definite decision had 
been made, to what extent was your de- 
cision delayed because you were a min- 
ister ? 

3. What policy have you followed con- 
cerning the discussion of your divorce? In 
the light of your subsequent experience, 
has that policy been justified? 

4. Have you found unusual or unex- 
pected acceptance of your situation in some 
quarters or, conversely, unusual or un- 
expected rejection or condemnation in 
other quarters? 

5. Sitting on your own private cracker 
barrel, what would you be inclined to say 
to the minister who is considering a 
divorce, from the point of view of your 
own experience ? 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


To the Editor: 
As a subscriber to PAsTorAL PsyCHOLoGy, 

I want to tell you that I have received a 
great deal of inspiration and information from 
your monthly journal. I regard it as one of 
the finest publications for the work of the 
parish clergyman. The “special” issues have 
been especially helpful, although there has 
been something of great usefulnes in every 
issue. 

Rev. RatpH EMMETT FALL 

St. Timothy’s Episcopal Church 

Richmond, Virginia 
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WHO’S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Rurvus D. BowMaN at the time of his death 
was President of Bethany Biblical Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois. He served as Moderator at 
the Annual Convention of the Church of the 
Brethren, and represented his communion in 
the Federal and National Council of Churches. 
He also served as President of the Associa- 
tion of Seminary Professors in the Practical 
Field. 


GotrHarD Booru, M.D., is a distinguished 
New York psychiatrist, and Associate of 
the Seminars on Religion and Health, Colum- 
bia University. 


Editor’s Note. For Dr. Harry Stack Sulli- 
van’s biography, please see “The Man of 
the Month.” 


SewarD HiLtNer is Associate Professor 
of Pastoral Theology, Federated Theological 
Faculty of The University of Chicago, and 
our Pastoral Consultant. He is the author of 
Religion and Health, Pastoral Counseling, 
Self-Understanding, The Counselor in Coun- 
seling, and the recently published Sex Ethics 
and the Kinsey Reports, which was the 
November, 1953, Selection of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club. 


Peter A. Bertocct is Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Boston University. Dr. Bertocci 
is the author of many articles on philosophy, 
psychology, religion, -and education. His 
book, The Human Venture in Sex, Love, 
and Marriage, was a Dividend Selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club in 1951. 


Knee-deep 


1720 Chouteau Ave. 


COMFORT AND STRENGTH 


Leaflets, especially written for use with the sick, the aged, the shut-in, 
the hospitalized, sent to you every three months. 


A recent packet contained the following titles: 
On The Shelf 


I Worry Too Much 
Finding Forgiveness 

Why Limp Through Life? 
Your Big Moment 


Written by well-known hospital chaplains and pastors, these leaflets are 
becoming widely known wherever the need is recognized for helpful 
materials. To be used in times of fear, loneliness, stress and strain. 


Published by a non-profit editorial group. 24 different leaflets a 
year for $1.00. Much lower rates for individual leaflets in quan- 
tity. Free samples gladly sent on request. 


Write: COMFORT AND STRENGTH 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


MOSTLY WIND 


Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, min- 
ister of The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of our journal, and a 
commissioner of the General Council 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., in 
speaking at the recent General Assem- 
bly on the subject of the recent accu- 
sations of Communism against the 
clergy, told a story about one of his 
young congregation members who was 
playing with a balloon in the shape of 
a fierce lion. ‘To humor the lad,” Dr. 
Bonnell reported, “I said, ‘I’m scared 
of that big lion of yours.’ ‘Don’t be 
scared,’ said the little boy. “You ought 
to see how small he looks when I let 
out the wind.’ ” 

Last month Dr. Bonnell addressed 
the Clergy Convocations of the Prot- 
estant Council of the City of New York 
on the subject of “The Inner Life of 
the Minister.” Dr. Bonnell also dis- 
closed the results of a survey which 
he has recently been conducting among 
his radio listeners on what they would 
like him to preach about, indicating 
that some 70% of the listeners, or at 
least of those who replied, wanted him 
to preach on “life after death.”” On the 
basis of these replies, Dr. Bonnell is 
planning a series of four Lenten ser- 
mons on “Is Death a Blind Alley or an 
Open Door?” “A Modern Christian’s 
Concept of Heaven,” “A Modern 
Christian’s Concept of Hell,” and “Will 


We Recognize our Loved Ones after 
Death?” 
ON ALCOHOLISM 


The Fourth Annual Seminar on Al- 
coholism, sponsored by The Most Rev. 
Matthew F. Brady, Bishop of Man- 
chester, and The New Hampshire State 
Department of Health Division of Al- 
coholism, took place on September 27 
and 28 at North Conway, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Among the participants of the Con- 
ference were Selden D. Bacon, Direc- 
tor of the Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies, the Right Rev. Charles F. 
Hall, Episcopal Bishop of New Hamp- 
shire, and Marty Mann, Director of 
the National Committee on Alcohol- 
ism, who spoke on “The Church’s 
Participation in the Mobilization of 
Community Resources.” 

Mrs. Mann in her address to the 
Conference estimated there are some 
four million alcoholics in the nation. 
“One prime purpose,” Mrs. Mann said, 
“has been to remove the stigma from 
alcoholism and get it accepted for the 
vicious disease it is. We have to get 
it accepted as no more shameful than 
tuberculosis, cancer, 4nd diabetes. It 
takes a terrible toll but it is a disease 
we can do something about.” 

Dr. Ernest A Shepherd, adminis- 
trator of the Florida state alcoholic re- 
habilitation program and chairman of 
the National States Conference on 
Alcoholism, also addressed the group, 
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by T. B. MASTON 


With a deep perspective of history, 
Dr. Maston enlists the writings of 
Toynbee, Davies, Berdyaev, True- 
blood, and others to help interpret 
the crisis of our time. His two con- 
cluding chapters offer a creative ap- 
proach in dealing with it. 


At all booksellers (233) 
BROADMAN PRESS 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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tions. Write today for Illus 
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urging the churches to join with other 
agencies working on the problem. 
“When we have you pastors,” said Dr. 
Shepherd, “working together with Al- 
coholics Anonymous, the medical peo- 
ple, and the social agencies, the per- 
centage of rehabilitation of alcoholics 
will rise from 30 to 65 per cent.” In 
another part of his address, Dr. Shep- 
herd questioned whether in rehabilita- 
tion sobriety is the whole goal, or 
“should it be recovery of integrity, 
initiative, and all independence ?” 


In another section of the Conference, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant clergy- 
men described Alcoholics Anonymous 
as “a great instrument in bringing 
back those who have gone down the 
road to alcoholism.” 


The Rev. David Works of Christ 
Church, North Conway, served on the 
Committee on Arrangements. 


DR. WILLIAM MENNINGER 


William C. Menninger, M. D., pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, University of 
Kansas School of Medicine and gen- 
eral secretary of the Menninger Foun- 
dation received the award of distine- 
tion from the Alumni Association of 
Cornell University Medical School “in 
recognition of his notable achievements 
in the teaching and practice of psychi- 
atry, whose life and work have brought 
honor and acclaim to his medical col- 
lege.” In World War II, Dr. Men- 
ninger was director of the neuro- 
psychiatry consultants’ division, Sur- 
geon General’s Office. He received the 
Distinguished Service medal and Army 
Commendation ribbon, and is a Cheva- 
lier of the French Legion of Honor. 


Dr. Menninger also was recently 
given the Philip Murray Award of the 


National CIO Community Services 


Committee. 
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REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 


HE PSYCHIATRIC INTER- 

VIEW by Harry Stack Sullivan. 
(W. W. Norton—$4.50; special price 
to Book Club members, $3.95) (This 
book is the current Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 


It was about fifteen years ago that 
Harry Stack Sullivan, then one of the 
outstanding psychiatrists in this coun- 
try, visited the mental hospital in which 
I was the chaplain. An incident at a 
hospital staff meeting during his visit 
has never been forgotten by me. A 
member of the hospital staff had spent 
some time in questioning a_ schizo- 
phrenic patient. This had been utterly 
fruitless, as he was unable to get any 
communications from the patient. With 
acertain look of despair he turned to 
Dr. Sullivan asking if he would like 
to talk with the patient. Sullivan’s first 
move was to edge his chair just a little 
closer to that of the patient and to lean 
forward so that he could look directly 
at the patient in a very friendly, warm 
manner. To the amazement of all, the 
patient responded to every question and 
comment that was made by Dr. Sulli- 
van. For half an hour or more they 
conversed together, seemingly oblivious 
to the fact that there was anyone else 
in the room. We witnessed here a mas- 
ter at work in a very skillful manner 
and we learned that when mental pa- 
tients do not communicate to those 
about them it may be as much the fault 


of the worker as it is that of the patient. 

This incident kept coming back to 
my mind as I read the pages of this 
posthumous volume, which has been 
faithfully edited from his lectures by 
a group of his former students and col- 
leagues. One finds in this book both 
the theory and the attitudes which lay 
behind Dr. Sullivan’s skill in dealing 
with sick persons. 

A sustained attitude throughout the 
book is that of a profound respect for 
the patient as a person. More than 
once we are reminded that the patient 
is more like the doctor than different 
from him. Another sustained attitude 
is that of helpfulness to the patient. Dr. 
Sullivan insists on page after page that 
the interview must result in some bene- 
fit to the patient, else it is a failure re- 
gardless of what else might happen. 
Again we find another sustained atti- 
tude of humility. We hear the author 
saying in different ways that he does 
not cure the patient ; he merely removes 
the underbrush which is an obstacle in 
the patient’s creative living. 

The central theory behind Dr. Sulli- 
van’s work is the concept of interper- 
sonal relationships. Human relation- 
ships are the subject matter of psychi- 
atry and the therapist must investigate 
this aspect of his patient’s life in order 
to help him. The interview is a relation- 
ship in which a person who should be 
an expert in interpersonal relationships 
seeks to help a person who is not so 
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expert. The therapist is not a detached 
person looking into a situation from 
the outside, but is a participant ob- 
server. This means that the interview 
becomes a series of actions and reac- 
tions between himself and the patient. 
In this process the interviewer comes 
to understand the patient’s weaknesses 
in interpersonal relations. At every 
point he is aware of himself in relation 
to the patient and the relationship 
which the patient feels toward him. In 
other words, certain reciprocal motiva- 
tions are constantly at work in the 
situation and the psychiatrist must be 
expert enough to understand and know 
how to handle these. It is this process 
which is going on between himself and 
the patient that the psychiatrist con- 
‘centrates his attention upon. 

Dr. Sullivan does not present the 
reader with a hard and fast system 
which can be taken and applied me- 
chanically to interviewing situations. 
He rather discusses a profound and 
meaningful approach from which each 
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interviewer may study his own meth- 
ods and make his own application in 
his own way. 

Dr. Sullivan sees the psychiatric in- 
terview as falling into three main divi- 
sions. The first is the formal inception 
in which he discovers why the patient 
is in his office. The next division is 
what he calls the reconnaissance. This 
is the section of the process in which 
he gets a picture of who the patient 
is and a rough sketch of his life. It is 
in this stage that he decides whether 
or not he can help the patient. As he 
comes to the end of this stage he sum- 
marizes in a way which states the goals 
which he sees possible in therapy for 
a particular patient. This stage may 
occupy anywhere from seven to fifteen 
interviews. 


The next stage is called the detailed 
inquiry. In discussing this stage of 
therapy Dr. Sullivan goes back into the 
developmental history of the individual 
and indicates the areas in which he 
seeks to get information in regard to 
the patient’s relationships with other 
people. 

As part of this discussion there is 
a section which gives fine insights into 
the operations of anxiety in personality 
and particularly in the therapeutic sit- 
uation. There is also a discussion of 
Dr. Sullivan’s concept of the self-sys- 
tem and of the individual’s security 
operations. These security operations 
are the many ways a person has of 
warding off anxiety and making him- 
self feel more comfortable. 

These pages are of particular value 
to anyone who might be doing inter- 
viewing whether as a psychiatrist or as 
the pastor or in some other capacity. 
A large portion of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of the problems en- 
countered in the detailed inquiry and 
all of these problems of course are 
basic in any kind of human relation- 
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ships. The author cannot take time in 
the discussion of the development his- 
tory to indicate all of the reasons why 
he is interested in various points. How- 
ever, any reader who would care to 
follow-up this particular section would 
fnd more of Dr. Sullivan’s thinking 
in these matters in a previously pub- 
ished book which is called The Jnter- 
personal Theory of Psychiatry. The 
present book concludes with a helpful 
chapter on how to end an interview 
or a series of interviews without un- 
doing all that has been done. 

Since this is a book on the psychi- 
atric interview we might well ask, Why 
is it being suggested for pastors? At 
several points, Dr. Sullivan makes the 
very explicit statement that what he has 
to say is of equal value for anyone 
who is to do interviewing. Since he is 
dealing with basic problems of relation- 
ships between a helper and one being 
helped, and since these problems differ 
very little whether the two people are 
a patient and a psychiatrist, or a com- 
municant and a pastor, much of what 
he has to say is of definite value to 
the minister. One would find no hesi- 
tancy in recommending this book to the 
pastor who wants a basis to evaluate 
his own work and attitudes and tech- 
niques in pastoral counseling, or in his 
general interpersonal relationships. 

This book will also help pastors un- 
derstand what the psychiatrist is try- 
ing to do and how one of the leading 
psychiatrists in his day felt it should 
be done. There is something of a 
criterion here for all psychiatrists. Dr. 
Sullivan feels rather free to criticize 
some of the approaches and _ practices 
in the psychiatric profession. Pastors 
would feel encouraged to read his criti- 
cisms of certain kinds of psychiatric 
techniques which they have met in their 
experience and which they felt were 
not helpful. One cannot expect all psy- 
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chiatrists to be as skillful in their 
relationships as was Dr. Sullivan, but 
at least in this book we have some- 
thing that can serve as a standard of 
judgment. 

In all that he does the minister's task 
ic that of glorifying God through being 
helpful to people in every day human 
relationships and in the tensions which 
arise in these relationships. The capaci- 
ty of any pastor, or psychiatrist, for 
highly helpful interpersonal relations 
is an expression of his own emotional 
and spiritual maturity and_ stability. 
While the reading of this book may not 
produce this kind of maturity and sta- 
bility, it can give some very much 
needed stimulation and some very 
sound ideas that will help any serious 
pastor discover where he needs to grow 
and what he needs to do in order to 
grow. And it has much help for the 
pastor who wants to improve his meth- 
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ods in dealing with those who come to 
him for help or those on whom he calls, 
A. WIsE 
Professor of Pastoral Psy- 
chology and Counseling 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


DIFYING DISCOURSES (Vol. 

I) by Soren Kierkegaard (trans- 
lated by David F. & Lillian M. Swen- 
son) (Augsburg Publishing House— 
$1.50) 

HOUGHTS ON CRUCIAL SIT- 

UATIONS IN HUMAN LIFE 
by Soren Kierkegaard (translated by 
David F. Swenson) (Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House—$1.50) 

These two little volumes contain eight 
“Discourses” or “Addresses,” and il- 
lustrate well the deep insights and com- 
plexities one finds in Kierkegaard. Edi- 
fying Discourses is in one sense a series 
of five homilies on eloquent passages 
of scripture all of which provide the 
author with an opportunity for looking 
thoughtfully at some of the great 
themes of life. We find here thoughts 
on faith; the love and constancy of 
God; love which can cover a multitude 
of sins; and the Spirit of God by which 
the inner man is strengthened. Not 
least in the volume are the three pro- 
foundly moving prayers which show 
both sensitivity and understanding con- 
cerning the anxieties which touch us 
all. These are truly prayers in which 
we stand in the presence of God. 

Thoughts on Crucial Situations ap- 
pears to have been occasioned by three 
crisis experiences : confronting God in 
the confessional service ; in the marriage 
service; and at the side of a grave. 
More than just a hint of the treatment 
given these concerns is to be found 
in their titles : “What It Means to Seek 
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God” ; “Love Conquers All” ; and “The 
Decisiveness of Death.” 


It is no easy matter to read Kierke- 
gaard! One encouraging feature is that 
not all of his writing is equally diff- 
cult: but quite honestly it is small con- 
solation when one is reminded that all 
of his writing is difficult—most difficult 
—to follow. Kierkegaard will sel- 
dom be read by many ; he will always be 
the ‘scholar’s’ thinker ; his insights will 
certainly have to be interpreted for us 
caught as we are in the twentieth cen- 
tury rush of ‘activism.’ 

To appreciate something of Kierke- 
gaard one needs a background in philo- 
sophical thinking, as well as the time 
and patience for careful and meditative 
thought. However, even though these 
attributes are characteristic of only a 
few of us, it is still possible to read 
Kierkegaard and to be stirred to the 
depths. For the reviewer to have turned 
up the passage, which says in part 
“Was it not a fearful thing that you 
could not move without being in Him, 
and that you could not be at rest, with- 
out being in Him, nor be so obscure 
that you were not in Him... ?” (p. 20, 
Thoughts on Crucial Situations) 
was an experience not lightly to be for- 
gotten. It was again like hearing Paul 
Tillich talk about God as “The Ground 
of Being’ —and here one senses some- 
thing of Kierkegaard’s influence on the 
modern theologian. 


Much of the chaff of theological 
thinking about God becomes winnowed 
in such a statement as“... for no one 
can have a real conception of God with- 
out having a corresponding one about 
life and himself, nor can he have a 
real conception of himself without a 
similar one about God, and no real con- 
ception about life without a similar one 
about himself.” (p. 68 Jbid) Such an 
insight offers additional evidence of the 
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keenness of the author’s psychological 
understanding of man. 

For a deeper awareness of our pas- 
toral needs and opportunities, Kierke- 
gaard indicates that he has much to 
share. It is to be hoped that those who 
have specialized in penetrating the in- 
tricacies of the “Melancholy Dane’s” 
thought, will make available as much 
as possible the insights of this lonely 
soul—who in his loneliness appears to 
have come closer to God and to him- 
self than is given to many of us. 

—Ernest E. BrupDER 
Protestant Chaplain 
St. Elisabeth's Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


HE MORAL NATURE OF 

MAN, A Critical Evaluation of 
Ethical Principles by A. Campbell 
Garnett (Ronald Press—$3.75) 

This wholly admirable book is, in 
my opinion, the most important work 
on ethics published in our time. In addi- 
tion to presenting a systematic and 
brief exposition of the major problems 
of ethics, the author provides the reader 
with a whetstone upon which he may 
sharpen his own critical understanding 
in the form of a critical examination of 
contemporary ethical theories, and a 
presentation of his own solutions of 
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ethical problems. Professor Garnett’s 
criticisms are both pointed and to the 
point, his original contributions in this 
book to the understanding of the moral 
nature of man will find support from 
such altogether unexpected quarters as 
the work and observations of contempo- 
rary social biologists. 

It is most gratifying to find a phil- 
osopher arriving at conclusions virtual- 
ly identical with those which the social 
biologist has independently arrived at 
by a totally different route. We live in 
an age when the different disciplines 
are coming more closely together, and 
while Professor Garnett writes as a 
philosopher and does not draw upon 
any field other than his own for his 
method and materials, one can see how 
well his ideas interdigitate wth those 
of workers in other disciplines. 

Professor Garnett discusses the vari- 
ous theories of human nature, the his- 
tory of conscience, the growth of skepti- 
cism, the failures of naturalistic ethics, 
and, in a highly important chapter, the 
plague of semantic confusion, what we 
ought to do, public good and individual 
rights, freedom, responsibility and sin, 
and, in a final chapter, Religion in the 
Moral Life, he has written what is with- 
out a doubt, one of the finest essays on 
religion in our language. 

—ASHLEY MontaGu 
Chairman of the Dept. 
of Anthropology 
Rutgers University 


YPES OF RELIGIOUS ExX- 

PERIENCE: CHRISTIAN 
AND NON-CHRISTIAN by Joachim 
Wach (University of Chicago Press— 
$3.50) 

This book is a collection of essays 
from the pen of the Professor of His- 
tory of Religions in the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University 
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of Chicago. The material is arranged 
into three sections: first, on method- 
ology and basic principles for studying 
and understanding religion; second, 
essays on aspects of non-Christian re- 
ligions; and third, essays on persons 
and movements within the history of 
Christianity. In the last section the 
author studies Caspar Schwenckfeld, 
Alexis de Tocqueville, and Rudolf 
Otto. In that on non-Christian re- 
ligions, he discusses aspects of Islam 
and of Buddhism, and also the idea or 
doctrine of man in the Near Eastern 
religions. 

The author pays real tribute to the 
scholars, mostly German and American, 
of the ‘“Religionsgeschichte” school, 
who brought something like a scien- 
tific objectivity to a study of religious 
phenomena, and whose constant warn- 
ing against mere wishful thinking is 
important. But he believes that this is 
not enough. Such historical and scien- 
tific study may neglect norms, but it is 
by norms that we must live. In the 
broad sense, then, study of the history 
of religions must become theological 
study before it is finished. But there is 
much to be learned not only from study 
of our Christian heritage, but also 
from the religious insights of other 
faiths. The author pays special tribute 
to Rudolf Otto and his conception of 
the nature and meaning of religion. 

At least two things about this book 
are of particular interest to pastoral 
psychology. In the discussion between 
history and faith, or science and the- 
ology, we have exactly the same kind 
of issue constantly confronting us 
when we explore the relation of the 
distinctively pastoral to the general psy- 
chological or psychiatric. The other 
relevant point is methodological, the 
author’s use of the concept of types as 
a methodology for studying and under- 
standing religion. That this method has 


The Second Annual Directory 


The publication of our first Annual Di- 
rectory last year was such a huge success 
and was met with such unqualified ap- 
proval not only by our readers but by 
representatives of the other “helping” 
professions, that we have decided to make 
the Directory a regular annual affair. 

In addition to the materials of last year, 
such as a comprehensive bibliography and 
ceading guide in pastoral psychology, 
‘onsultation and treatment resources for 
children and adults, mental health mate- 
rials for ministers and church work, such 
as films, plays, etc., the issue will contain 
a number of special and valuable items. 

The Annual Directory will again con- 
tain a listing of seminaries and other offer- 
ings in the field of study, training, and 
experience in pastoral psychology. It will 
be prepared by the Department of Pastoral 
Services of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

We are anxious to make this listing 
as comprehensive and as useful to the 
minister as it possibly can be. In our 1954 
Annual Directory a number of resources 
in this area were omitted, or were listed 
inadequately or incorrectly. We would 
like to avoid this in the forthcoming issue, 
and we urge our readers to let us have 
complete information in this area as early 
as possible. Especially needed for the new 
compilation, in addition to regular semi- 
nary offerings, are notices of local work- 
shops, seminars, lecture series, and super- 
vised pastoral experience in the areas of 
pastoral counseling, pastoral care, pastoral 
psychology, and contiguous subjects. 

The material, including place, date, and 
the names of leaders, should be sent to 
the Rev. Otis R. Rice, Executive Director 
of the Department of Pastoral Services, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


its limitations is clear ; at the same time, 
many of us have perhaps dismissed it 
too hastily. 

Not a book for the general reader, 
this is nevertheless a valuable contri- 
bution beyond the technical field of his- 
tory of religions, and touches helpfully 
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upon many questions at the deeper 
levels of the study of pastoral psy- 
chology. 
—SEWARD HILTNER 
Acting Dean 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


HE PASTOR'S HOSPITAL 
MINISTRY by Richard K. Young 
(Broadman Press—$2.50) 
No one among Southern Baptists is 
more qualified to write on the subject 
of pastoral work in a Southern Baptist 
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Hospital than is the author of this book, 
who since 1946 has been the chaplain 
of the North Carolina Baptist Hospital. 
With great singleness of heart he has 
given himself unstintingly to the de- 
velopment of general hospital chap- 
laincy work among the hospitals which 
are owned and operated by Southern 
Baptists. 

Chaplain "Young addresses himself 
to pastors with two objectives in mind: 
(1) to stimulate interest in his field 
so that more facilities and emphasis 
may be placed upon training pastors 
for effective work in hospitals, and (2) 
to acquaint the pastor through the writ- 
ten word with ways whereby he can be 
more effective in his own local hospital. 
He discusses the role of the minister 
on the healing team, the relation of the 
minister to. the hospital personnel, the 
mechanics and interpersonal relation- 
ships involved in visiting the sick, the 
minister as a counselor in a hospital, 
and the specifications for a pastoral 
ministry to different types of people 
in various types of situations within 
the hospital, such as the ministry to the 
convalescent, to the dying, to the be- 
reaved, etc. 

The great strength of the book lies 
in the fact that this will serve as a hand- 
book for training hospital chaplains for 
some time to come. Particularly at the 
point of the work of Southern Baptist 
hospitals, which have a more definite 
religious framework by far than tax- 
supported institutions do, this book is 
definitive. It is grounded upon solid 
research done for a Th.D. thesis in pas- 
toral care at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary entitled “The Role 
and Function of the Southern Baptist 
Hospital Chaplain.” 

The author is faithful to the limita- 
tions that he sets for himself, in that 
the book does not cover the pastor’s 
ministry to the sick as he visits in homes 
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on his church field. Nor does it cover 
the responsibility of the pastor to enlist 
and train laymen in the visitation of 
the sick. Neither does it cover the prob- 
lems of evangelism with sick persons 
as it is done by the average pastor. 
Nor does he come to grips with the 
highly limited access the pastor visiting 
from outside the hospital staff has to 
the time of a patient while he is in the 
hospital. 


The weakness of the book lies in 
the fact that the author writes from his 
own context as a chaplain, a member 
of the hospital staff, and one whose 
full time is devoted to the ministry to 
the sick. He does not take into careful 
consideration the basic differences be- 
tween his own role as a chaplain and 
those of the pastor of a church who 
has a multitude of other ministries in 
addition to the care of the sick. But 
such a weakness is a virtue, too, in 
that the author enables the busy pastor 
to profit by his more intensive experi- 
ence by proxy. This is one of the major 
justifications for publishing a book. 


Along with this, also, the author 
“loads” his book in the direction of 
the doctor, as if the doctor, and not 
the pastor, is to read it. This is evident 
in his use of medical nomenclature with- 
out specific definition for the pastor. 
An example of this is his use of “‘cata- 
tonic schizophrenia” on page 41 ; also, 
his easy acceptance of a common med- 
ical cliché which draws a dichotomy 
between eternal life and one’s days on 
earth, on page 42. 


A word of congratulation is in order 
for the Broadman Press in the publica- 
tion of this book in that it represents 
the publication of solid research mate- 
ral written in a remarkably readable 
style. This procedure is in the tradition 
of Broadman, but one to which : this 
book represents a return after a consid- 
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In a highly organized world 
how far can freedom go; how 
close must control be? 


15 well known scholars from Harry 
Alpert to Paul Lazarsfeld, Gardner 
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large scale organization, inter-group 
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erable time of not having published this 
particular type of work. 
—WayneE E. Oates 
Associate Professor of 
Pastoral Care and Psychology 
of Religion 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us. 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 


FREEDOM AND CONTROL IN MopERN So- 
ciety. Edited by Monroe Berger, Theodore 
Abel, Charles H. Page. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., $6.00. A symposium on one of the most 
crucial issues of our times, by a group of 
our most outstanding psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and social thinkers generally, attempt- 
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ing to evaluate the relationship between in- 
dividual freedom in an age of large-scale or- 
ganization—a book written in honor of Robert 
Maclver, one of the great thinkers in the 
field of political philosophy and sociology, 
and long concerned with social controls. 


THE TECHNIQUE oF PsycHoTHERAPY. By 
Lewis R. Wolberg, M. D. Grune & Stratton, 
$14.75. This is an outstanding and definitive 
volume on the subject of psychotherapy, 
written by the Director of the Post Gradu- 
ate Center for Psychotherapy and Associate 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, New York 
Medical College. The book differs from 
most treatises on psychotherapy in the inti- 
mate and direct description of every stage 
and process in treatment, beginning with 
the first interview, early diagnosis, stages 
in treatment, ending of therapy, etc. The 
book contains a thorough discussion of the 
varieties of psychotherapy, as well as the 
contribution of the non-psychiatrist in psy- 
chotherapy, including the minister. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 7) 


The formation of this Association 
was itself an event of first importance 
for the cause of pastoral psychology, 
For many years there have been asso- 
ciations of scholars and teachers in such 
fields of religious learning as the Bible, 
Christian doctrine, and church history; 
and some aspects of the practical 
studies were being considered by organ- 
ized groups, especially religious educa- 
tion. But nowhere before was it possible 
for all those who attempt to teach min- 
isters the know-how of their job to 
get together in professional fellowship 
to exchange ideas and re-examine their 
own work. 


The third biennial meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in June of this year 
at North Park College and Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, with nearly 150 
professors and deans in attendance. 
They teach in every aspect of the prac- 
tical fields : preaching, pastoral care, re- 
ligious education, social ethics, evan- 
gelism, radio, and all the others. This 
year the theme was “communication,” 
which is plainly related to every aspect 
of the minister’s work and every phase 
of teaching in the practical fields. 


Wayne K. Clymer, of the Evangelical 
Theological Seminary, Naperville, is 
currently carrying on as chairman of 
the Association in the excellent tradi- 
tion set by Ross Snyder and Rufus M. 
Bowman. Although the professional 
fellowship and interchange made pos- 
sible by the Association is bound to be 
quiet and unheralded, it is likely to do 
much in the years to come to prepare 
men more adequately for the exacting 
needs of the ministry of Jesus Christ. 


—SEWARD HILTNER 
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